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Béla Barté6k’s Contributions to Music Education 


BENJAMIN SUCHOFF 


T WAS EARLY in the first decade of 

this century that Béla Bartok 
reached an impasse in his attempt to 
create for himself a means of musical 
expression.! This was a time when Hun- 
garian public opinion, reflecting a new 
national movement, demanded Hun- 
garianism in every field.* Stylistic 
features of music such as Franz Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsodies seemed to point 
the way. Bartok, following in the 
fashion of the times, composed and 
performed in public his Second Fan- 
tasy for Piano® in which the Lisztian 
influence is apparent. 


Angee 


/ 


This style, however, is based on folk 
songs of the educated circles in Hun- 





1This article was prepared originally as a 
paper for presentation at the Workshop on 
Music Teaching Methods and Techniques held 
at the Catholic University of America (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) June 10-21, 1960. The text ap- 
pears also in the published proceedings of the 
Workshop, Music Teaching Methods and Tech- 
niques (Richard H. Werder, Editor), Spring 
1961. 

*Zoltan Kodaly, “Barték the Folklorist,” (“A 
folklorista Barték,” Uj Zenei Szemle [Buda- 
pest], 1950). Pamphlet translated into English 
and printed by the Legation of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, Washington, D. C., 5 April 
1951, p. 1. 

*No. 3 from Four Piano Pieces. The work was 
written in 1903, the year after Barték’s gradua- 
tion from the Academy of Music in Budapest. 
Insofar as copyright notices are concerned, all 
published examples quoted in this article, “Béla 
Barték’s Contributions to Music Education,” 
have been reproduced with the permission of 





gary as propagated by gypsy bands, 
and Bartok found it unproductive of 
a higher genre. Then, in 1904, he 
overheard one of his employees sing 
what proved to be a genuine rural 
folk song. Its qualities were such that 
he recorded it for further examina- 
tion. Zoltan Kodaly’s first folk song 
collection was published the next year, 
and this gave Bartok the impetus to 
set out and collect Hungarian peasant 
music unknown until then. The out- 
come of his study of this music was 
of decisive influence on his composi- 
tion, freeing him from “the tyrannical 
rule of the major and minor keys.’* 





SS 


Hol vol-tal ez @) - jel po-no-ge-ma-der? Ab-le-kod-ban hal-tem, hed - ves vi-o-lam. 


Bartok’s work with folk music con- 
tinued until 1945, the year of his 
death. He became possessed of “the 


music language of peasantry as a 
‘mother’ tongue so that it could be 


Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. They include: Second 
Fantasia (I1.Abrand), new version copyright 
1950 in U.S.A. by Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., 
New York; and Mikrokosmos Nos. 45, 50, 74, 
79, 80, 83, 89, 97, 100, 102, 109, 111, 112, 113, 
117, 122, 128, 133 and 151; copyright 1940 by 
Boosey and Hawkes & Son (London) Ltd. 

*Béla Barték, “The Life of Béla Barték,” 
A Memorial Review (New York: Boosey and 
Hawkes), 1950, pp. 7-8. See the recording Hun- 
garian Folk Songs (Folkways EFL 1000) for the 
complete, sung example of this partially-notated 
folk tune. 

*He died on 26 September in the West Side 
Hospital, New York, N.Y. His studies eventuated 
in published and unpublished articles and books 
on the folk music of Rumania, Hungary, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, and other countries and 
ethnic areas. 
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used as a natural means of expres- 
sion.””* This language, incorporated with 
devices of preclassic and twentieth- 
century Western art music, forms the 
Bartokian idiom. 

Concommitant with his folklore 
studies and as a result of his piano 
teaching at the Academy of Music in 
Budapest, Bartok edited keyboard mu- 
sic and composed pedagogical works 
for the violin and piano. His efforts to 
provide his son Peter with graded 
piano pieces culminated in the Mikro- 
kosmos. 

Mikrokosmos is a cycle of 153 pieces for 
piano written with a didactical purpose, that 
is, to give pieces, piano pieces which can be 
used from the very beginning and then going 
on. It is graded according to difficulty and 
. . . Mikrokosmos may be interpreted as a 
series of pieces in all of different styles to rep- 
resent a small world. Or, it may be inter- 
preted as a world for the little ones, for the 
children.” 

The Mikrokosmos, by the very 
nature of its compilation, is especially 
suited for illustration of Bartok’s 
activities in music education. For 
present purposes, two important con- 
tributions are examined briefly: (a) 
the introduction of the “simple and 
non-romantic beauties of folk music” 
and (b) presentation of aspects of 
musicianship, technique, and style req- 
uisite for the performance of twentieth- 
century keyboard music, all in the form 
of transcriptions or teaching pieces for 
the piano. 

II 


Bartok lists three ways in which 
folk music can be transmuted into art 


*Béla Barték, “The Influence of Peasant 
Music on Modern Music,” A Memorial Review, 
p. 71. The statement as quoted can be found in 
Barték’s lecture notes in the Béla Barték Ar- 
chives, 30 East 72nd. Street, New York, N.Y. 

"From a radio broadcast by Barték in 1944 
(Station WNYC, New York, N.Y.). 


music. First, in the form of transcrip- 
tions of folk melodies. Second, by the 
use of deliberate or subconscious imita- 
tions of folk melodies or phrases. 
Third, by the composition of original 
works which are pervaded by the 
atmosphere of folk music.® 


Folk music transcriptions represent 
a considerable portion of Bartdok’s 
musical output. It was his belief that 
in many cases it is more difficult to 
write a transcription than to compose 
an original work. Although the task 
of thematic invention has been ac- 
complished by someone else, use of a 
given theme may present greater dif- 
ficulty to the composer because of the 
restrictions inherent in such material. 
Bartok further argues that to write a 
good transcription a composer must 
have quite as much creative imagina- 
tion at his disposal as in the writing 
of an original work.® 

Transcriptions can be further divid- 
ed into three categories. In one case 
the folk tune dominates, and accom- 
paniment, prelude, or postlude may 
be considered only as the “mounting 
of a jewel.’”” 


Rlegro modereto duns 
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Another type includes transcriptions 
in which the folk tune and the added 


*A comprehensive discussion of this subject is 
presented by the composer in his article on 
peasant music influence (op. cit.). 

*From the lecture notes in the Béla Barték 
Archives (hereinafter abbreviated BBA). See also 
Barték’s article, “On the Significance of Folk 
Music,” A Memorial Review, p. 74. 

BBA, Lecture Notes. The original folk melo- 
dy can be found in Barték’s book Hungarian 
Folk Music (London: Oxford University Press, 
1931), No. 256. The quoted example is No. 
74, “Hungarian Song,” Mikrokosmos Vol. III. 
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parts are almost equal in importance. 
For example, the first piece in the 
Mikrokosmos titled “Bulgarian 
Rhythm” (Vol. IV, No. 113) is based 
on a Hungarian theme. The tune, how- 
ever, is syncopated by placing it with- 
in the frame of 7/8 meter, a common 
rhythm in Bulgarian folk music.™ 








The last category is comprised of 
folk tunes which are treated as a kind 
of “motto.” The added materials at- 
tain the importance of an original 
work, and this can be seen in “Varia- 
tions on a Folk Tune” (Mikrokosmos 
IV:112).1* It should be noted that 
the variation beginning about the mid- 
point of the piece (m. 32) illustrates 
a Bartokian innovation, the device of 
compressing a diatonic into a chromat- 
ic tonality. Bartok justifies the pro- 
cedure by quoting as a precedent the 
oft-used rhythmic devices of augmenta- 
tion and diminution.'® 


Allegro. ben ritmato. deen tse-une 


a 





comers mile 


The principal of imitation of folk 
melody in an original composition can 


“According to Barték’s unpublished notes on 
the Mikrokosmos (given to Ann Chenée in 1944), 
Bulgarian rhythm is unsymmetrical rhythm in 
which short units are grouped together to form a 
higher, unequal unit. No. 113 is based rhyth- 
mically on groupings of 2+2+3 eighth notes. 
This is also called “additive” rhythm by Curt 
Sachs in his book Rhythm and Tempo (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1953. See especially the 
section “Additive Rhythm” on pp. 90-95). 


“The tune is known to Ukranians, Slovaks, 
and Poles, according to Barték’s unpublished 
Mikrokosmos notes (op. cit.). 

“BBA, Lecture Notes. The procedure can be 
reversed by expanding a chromatic into a dia- 
tonic tonality. 


be seen in “Peasant Dance” (Mikro- 
kosmos V:128). Although the tune 
is of Bartdk’s invention, its rhythmic 
and tonal structure is based on old 
Hungarian peasant music style. The 
Phrygian mode with its characteristic 
lowered second degree forms the tonal 
basis. As regards rhythm, the iterated 
pattern beginning in measures 5 and 6 
is typical of isorhythmic structure 
found in the style." 


Moderato, dette 


4 





Bartok has said that it is sometimes 
rather difficult to describe in words 
what is meant by the general spirit 
of folk music style. To discern it, he 
adds, is a matter of feeling based on 
some kind of experience with folk 
music. “Intermezzo” (Mikrokosmos 
IV:111) is perhaps one of the more 
obvious examples of folk atmosphere 
in an original work because of three 
rather marked characteristics: (a) 
punctuated rhythm at the end of the 
first phrase,’ (b) repetition of the 
phrase at the higher fifth, and (c) 
ending on the dominant as the final 
cadence.?? 





III 


Turning now to the Mikrokosmos 
as a pedagogical work, the teaching 


“Note the Phrygian cadence. Cf. Melody No. 
49 in Hungarian Folk Music (op. cit.). See also 
discussion of tunes to seven-syllable lines, /did., 
pp. 27-28. 

“BBA, Lecture Notes. 

%A term used by Barték to describe this syn- 
copation pattern. Also known as the Scotch 
snap or catch. 


"Typical of Yugoslav peasant music. The 
first two characteristics have been considered as 
Hungarian in origin. 
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of musicianship and technique in piano 
playing constitute its more important 
objectives.’* It is perhaps not well 
known that Bartok was considered a 
pianist of the first rank,’® or that he 
was professor of piano at the Academy 
of Music in Budapest for more than 
thirty years. The Mikrokosmos, there- 
fore, can be said to represent the 
work of a practical musician who had 
considerable success for a number of 
years as performer and teacher. 


It may be of interest to note that 
Bartok had been writing piano music 
with a didactic purpose since 1908, 
beginning with Ten Easy Pieces and 
followed by For Children and First 
Term at the Piano. The last-named 
work is comprised of eighteen pieces 
composed by Bartok for the piano 
method Zongora Iskola which he wrote 
in collaboration with Sandor Re- 
schofsky in 1913. The Mikrokosmos 
was begun in 1926 and completed in 
1939. 


An eclectic if not impressive number 
of keyboard works from the standard 
repertory was edited by Bartok com- 
mencing also in 1908. The list includes 
compositions by Couperin, Scarlatti, 
Frescobaldi, J. S. Bach, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, and other composers 
representative of the Baroque and 
Romantic eras. 


Bartok was moreover the piano 
teacher of his second son, Peter, for 
whom the Mikrokosmos as a piano 
method was intended, and he sought 
the advice of at least one specialist in 


*The reader is referred to the present writer’s 
study Béla Barték and a Guide to the Mikro- 
kosmos (Vol. 1, Chap. VI) for a further narra- 
tion of the method’s objectives. 

*Data concerning Barték’s achievements as 
a concert pianist are to be found in the writer’s 
study (op. cit.), Chap. ITI. 


piano pedagogy concerning content 
and procedure for beginners. 

Mention should be made of the 
composer’s expressed opinion that it 
is more difficult to write music for 
teaching purposes than to transcribe 
folk music. A greater mastery of tech- 
niques of composition is required in 
order to overcome the restrictions im- 
posed by the need to use the simplest 
means of expression.”° 

As regards specifics of musicianship 
in the Mikrokosmos, the observer prob- 
ably will note the exactitude with 
which Bartok explains in musical 
terms how the pieces are to be played. 
In one instance, almost all of the 
pieces contain three kinds of tempo 
indicators: traditional tempo marks in 
the Italian language, metronome marks, 
and time of performance expressed in 
minutes and seconds. The performer 
is left with no doubt as to Bartdk’s 
intentions and, what may be more 
important, he is provided with the 
opportunity to acquire a concept of 
tempo in tangible terms. 

The same preciseness of method is 
carried over into the use of accent 
marks. It is possible that Bartok may 
have been the first composer to system- 
atize accents in order of intensity. 


oe > A 
al , 
ig r i i f 
af “ff 
tenuto marcato marcatissimo sforzato (sforzando) 


Tenuto is the weakest of accents, 
but it may have also connotations of 
duration and attack. Marcato is 
stronger than tenuto, yet it is consid- 
ered to be a weak accent. Marcatissimo 
is a strong accent. The upper limits 
of intensity are marked with sforzato 
(sforzando) signs. In “Chords Together 
and Opposed” (Mikrokosmos V:122) 


BBA, Lecture Notes. 
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appear all the aforementioned accent 
marks. 


te vivec®, vee 


Wg at Ba i 2 
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Referring next to aspects of piano 
technique, Bartok codified for him- 
self the means and ways of tone color 
production. He discarded the Roman- 
tic notion that the piano is solely a 
stringed instrument, and he began 
writing works in which it is treated 
as an instrument of percussion.” The 
problems that arose during the course 
of his experiments ultimately were 
solved; in fact, the solutions are sum- 
marized in the Mikrokosmos.?? Thus, 
Béla Bartok’s transcendental piano 
method also can be considered a re- 
conciliation of what apparently are 
widely divergent views concerning key 
attack. 

On the one hand we have the ex- 
ponents of pressure touch in which 
the key is never struck, only pressed 
down by the precontacted finger tip. 
On the other hand are the advocates 
of key attack, the so-called percussive 
touch, in which the key is struck down 
from a height.”* 

Bartok favored key attack as the 


Calmo +68 


basic way the piano should be played. 
This gave rise to his use of pressure 
touch for coloristic effects, and these 
are indicated in the Mikrokosmos by 
the tenuto and portamento (portato) 
signs and by the expression marks of 
dolce and expressivo.** 


IV 


What of Bartdk’s statement that the 
Mikrokosmos can be interpreted as 
a series of pieces all of different styles? 
To begin, he refers to the piece titled 
“In Four Parts” (III:89) as “Pre- 
classical: sometimes the four parts are 
in chord form, sometimes in poly- 
phonic style.”*® 








As the title suggests, “Hommage a 
J. S. B.” (Mikrokosmos III:79) is 
a polyphonic composition not unlike 
a Bach prelude or two-part invention 
(see below). The piece further illus- 
trates the Bartokian device of “chro- 
matic compression.” In measure 11, for 
example, the alternating diatonic modes 
of EZ major and EZ minor are compressed 
into a chromatic tonality.”¢ 


poco rit - - 7 - - - - 3° e° 





“For example, Suite, Op. 14. 


=According to the composer’s statement in a 
final draft of his preface to an unpublished piano 
album titled Béla Barték Masterpieces for the 
Piano (1945), BBA. 


“The reader is referred to Otto Ortmann’s 
studies on piano touch and technique: (a) The 
Physical Basis of Piano Touch and Tone, and 
(b) The Physiological Mechanics of Piano 
Technique. Both books were published by E. P. 
Dutton, the former in 1925 and the latter in 
1929. 


™“See also the writer’s article “Interpreting 
Barték’s Piano Works,” Piano Quarterly News- 


letter (New York), XX, (Summer, 1957). The 
writer’s study (op. cit.), Chap. VII, may prove to 
be of further value. For a practical application 
and explanation of Barték’s specifics of musician- 
ship and technique, see the writer’s arrange- 
ments for piano duet of Bartédk piano pieces 
titled Barték for Two (New York: E. B. Marks 
Music Co., 1960), and his book Guide to the 
Mikrokosmos of Béla Barték (Silver Spring, 
Md.: Music Services Corporation of America, 
1961). 

*In his Unpublished Notes to Mikrokosmos. 
See fn. 10. 

*See also fn. 12. The seventeenth measure 
employs the simultaneous sounding of major and 


te 


re - 


ai 
See mate othe al, 
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The Rococo period is alluded to by 
means of “Bourrée” (Mikrokosmos IV: 
117) whose name is derived from the 
similarity of the rhythm to that used 
by Couperin. 








Classic dance form and abstract 
homophonic style are found respective- 
ly in “Minuetto” (Mikrokosmos II: 
50) and “Méditation” (Mikrokosmos 
11:45). The former’s dissonance re- 
sults from the simultaneous use of 
two major modes, Ionian and Lydian, 
each in the form of a pentachord with 
the common principal tone A.?* 


Tempo 4i Menuetto, ste 





“Méditation” employs accompany- 
ing figurations in the style of an Al- 
berti bass. The folk music atmosphere 
in this work may be attributed to the 
use of the Dorian mode** transposed 
to F, 





Three pieces can be linked to the 
Romantic era. The first example is 
self-evident by reason of its title 
“Hommage a R. Sch.” (Mikrokosmos 
III:80). Here are employed “the 
richer and more complex harmonies 
of the early Romantic period in an 
atmosphere like Schumann’s music.’’® 


minor thirds, resulting in a kind of “neutral” 
tonality. 

"That is, the Western diatonic major scale and 
the major mode with augmented fourth degree, 
each with an ambitus of five tones. 

*A minor mode with major sixth and minor 
seventh degrees. 

From Unpublished Notes to Mikrokosmos. 


IN MUSIC EDUCATION 








“Notturno” oe cant 1V:97) 
is “a nostalgic piece in E minor rem- 
iniscent of Chopin or Scriabin.”*® The 
arpeggiated accompanying figurations 
are in the form of major, minor, aug- 
mented, diminished, and half-dimin- 
lished seventh chords. 





It is quite possible to categorize 
Bartok’s music as being the very anti- 
thesis of “Wagnerian Romanticism.” 
Perhaps it was the Hungarian com- 
poser’s private joke, then, to incor- 
porate a theme derived from the 
“Magic Fire” music in Wagner’s opera 
Die Walkiire as a counterpoint to a 
Balkan folk tune in the piece titled 
“In the Style of a Folk Song” (Mikro- 
kosmos IV:100). 





“From the Island of Bali” (Mikro- 
kosmos IV:109) is an impressionistic 
composition which describes a tropical 
scene. The middle section of the three- 
part form is dance-like in character.®! 





Bartok credits Arnold Siti 
as being the first composer to use 
harmonics in a piano composition. 
“Interesting effects are produced from 


Loc. cit. 

"Loc. cit. What may be another Debussy- 
inspired piece is “Melody in the Mist” (Mikro- 
kosmos IV: 107). 
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the vibrations of overtones or har- 
monics when keys are silently pressed 
down and the same notes are sounded 
in a different range.’’** These effects 
appear in the appropriately-titled 
piece, “Harmonics” (Mikrokosmos IV: 
102). 














ss . 


The Hungarian folk tune used in 
“Melody with Interruptions” (Mikro- 
kosmos 11:83) is remarkably similar 
to the music of the “Coachman’s Dance” 
in Stravinsky’s ballet Petrouchka®* 


Risoluto ¢ pesanie, deem 


Pi 
————— 
&--e 
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‘*Syncopation”’ (Mikrokosmos V: 
133) is “an excellent preparation for 
the playing of Prokoviev’s music.’*™* 
Difficult rhythm patterns in alternat- 
ing 5/4 and 4/4 meter, chromatic 
fingerings, and a variety of dynamic 
shadings are among the thorny prob- 
lems that require close study. 





The last volume (VI) of the Mikro- 
kosmos ends with the “Six Dances in 
Bulgarian Rhythm” (Nos. 148-153). 
According to Bartok, “The fourth 
dance has American folk song feel- 


*Loc. cit. 

™Barték (loc. cit.) refers also to the similari- 
ty of the theme in “Playsong”’ (Mikrokosmos 
IV: 105) to music in Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du 
Printemps. 

“See fn. 29. 
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ing: it is very much in the style of 
Gershwin—Gershwin’s tonality, 
rhythm, and color.”*5 


Lip 





Cedarhurst, New York. 





Suggested Readings 
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Francis Henry Brown 


1818-1891 


American Teacher and Composer 


ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 


N THE DECADES just preceding the 

Civil War, the music of Francis 
Brown was very popular and widely 
disseminated. Wherever American sheet 
music of this period is found there is 
always a representation of his songs 
and piano compositions. His “Will You 
Come to My Mountain Home” (1845) 
sold 60,000 copies in less than fifteen 
years and the famous “Pride Polka” 
(1850) accounted for over 100,000 
copies in about nine years.’ For that 
time, such figures are the equivalent of 
the recordings which reach the one mil- 
lion mark today. 

Brown was a successful pianist, or- 
ganist, and vocal coach as well as a 
composer; perhaps even more impor- 
tant in the long run, he achieved con- 
siderable success as a teacher. He 
taught piano in Boston, Providence, 
New York, Stamford, and Bridgeport 
(Connecticut) and throughout his ca- 
reer led and accompanied singers and 
choral groups, giving instruction in 
English ballad singing — a favorite 
form of entertainment in the ante-bel- 
lum United States. 

In another respect Brown is of inter- 
est. He was a protégé of Jonas Chick- 
ering, the founder of the famous piano 
manufacturing firm in Boston, and was 


Francis H. Brown, The Pupil’s First Primer 
(New York: Firth, Pond & Co., 1859), pp. 
79 and 82. 


to have gone abroad to study with 
Liszt, Kullak, and Mendelssohn. An 
accident to his hand ruined this pros- 
pect and so far as we know he never 
left the country. In spite of this he be- 
came a faculty colleague of the respect- 
ed William Mason and other leading 


_musicians and gained wide recognition 


10 


as a teacher and director. Among his 
acquaintances was Louis M. Gottschalk, 
who wrote a letter of recommendation 
for one of his pedagogical works. His 
older brother, Eliphalet, Jr., was a well- 
known artist and lithographer who ac- 
companied Commodore Perry on the 
Oriental expedition in the 1850’s and 
was reputed to have been the first to 
set foot on Japanese soil.” 

Musical activity — concerts, music 
publishing, instrument manufacture, 
and teaching—made great strides in 
the years 1840-1860. Not only were 
there operatic performances and reci- 
tals by foreign artists, there were tours 
by the musical families of the United 
States such as the Bakers, Barkers, 
Orpheans, and Hutchinsons. Many 
brass bands and an occasional orches- 
tra, as for example the New York 
Philharmonic Society, gave concerts. 
The coming of the Steiermarkische 
Company, Gungel, and later the Ger- 


*Information for this paragraph is contained 
in the composer’s obituary in the Stamford 
(Conn.) Advocate for Friday, June 26, 1891. 
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manians, enkindled musical interest. 
The coastal cities in particular had a 
good number of concerts even though 
the programs themselves were decidedly 
mixed. American music publishing 
spurted ahead with numerous firms in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and smaller cities. All this was 
in great contrast to the economically 
depressed years following the War of 
1812 and its ruinous effect on American 
commerce. 


Francis Henry Brown came of age 
at the right time to take part in the 
rather lively musical life which began 
roughly in 1840. His first published 
piece is an arrangement of “New York 
Light Guards Quick Step” for piano, 
published in New York by Hewitt & 
Jacques in 1839. The music, a lively 
rondo in 2/4 time, was a popular num- 
ber in the repertory of Dodworth’s 
Brass Band. The lithograph cover 
shows a company of troops drawn up 
for inspection, two officers posing at 
ease in the foreground. Large black 
busbies form an imposing headdress for 
each of the soldiers. The scene is 
apparently the Battery in New York 
with the bay and American men-of-war 
in the background. Brown may have 
been living in New York at this time 
but there are no records to substantiate 
the claim. 

The composer was the youngest of 
the nine children of Captain and Mrs. 
(Polly Davis) Eliphalet Brown of New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, a_ thriving 
sea-port north of Boston. Francis Henry 
was born April 6, 1818. The commu- 
nity was suffering from the aftermath 
of the war with England and the popu- 
lation was decreasing. We do not know 
how long the family remained there but 

*Vital Records of Newburyport, Mass., to the 


End of the Year 1849. Vol. I, Births (Salem, 
Mass., The Essex Institute, 1911). 





Eliphalet, Sr. was a “Fireward” as late 
as 1826.4 The town was an important 
point on the stage route from Boston to 
Portland and the Wolf Tavern was a 
famous hostelry patronized by Daniel 
Webster, Franklin Pierce, and one of 
the Buonapartes. (The writer was able 
to scan the register of the tavern before 
dismantling took place several years 
back.) 

Newburyport and surroundings have 
something of a musical reputation if 
one recalls the composers and publish- 
ers of the area. The list begins with 
the Reverend John Tufts, author of the 
famous Introduction to the Singing of 
Psalm Tunes (1721), and _ includes 
Daniel Bailey, John Gilman (Exeter, 
N.H.), Thomas Bailey, Samuel Hol- 
yoke (Boxford, Mass.) , and Jacob Kim- 
ball (1761-1826) of Topsfield. The 
city of Salem was not far removed and 
the trip to Boston not overlong. Music 
was a part of the life of Newburyport 
in the post-Revolutionary era as de- 
scribed by John Quincy Adams in his 
diary. There were dances, serenades, 
and an orchestra of amateur musicians. 
The organ in use at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, beginning in 1714, was pur- 
chased and installed in St. Paul’s Church 
in 1756. Francis Brown may have had 
lessons on this instrument. 


Thus far there is nothing to be said 
about Brown’s education. Investigation 
in Newburyport reveals nothing be- 
yond the vital statistics of the family in 
the early nineteenth century and a 
complete forgetfulness ever since. One 
can only surmise that the young Fran- 
cis studied with some organist in his 
home town, or Salem, and then finally 
in Boston. Between 1826 and 1836 
there is silence. In the latter year 

“Caleb Cushing, The History and Present State 


of the Town of Newburyport. (Newburyport: 
W. Allen, 1826), Appendix, p. 118. 
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Eliphalet Brown is listed in Stimpson’s 
Boston Directory, and by 1837 resides 
at a boarding house at 2 Central Court, 
which leads off Washington Street, a 
business thoroughfare with mercantile 
firms and music stores. “Francise [sic] 
H.” is also a resident there but he is 
“teacher pianoforte.” 

It is frustrating again not to be able 
to place Francis in the years 1838 and 
1839. His name disappears from the 
directory while his father’s remains. 
Did he go on to New York or some 
other town to establish himself or was 
this the time during which the accident 
delayed his musical progress? His ca- 
reer continued in 1840, however, be- 
cause the directory of that year calls 
him “professor of music.” His residence 
is the same as that in 1837. The direc- 
tory of 1841 repeats the information 
of 1840 but in 1842 the names of father 
and son are absent. In the Boston 
Almanac, Francis H. is still at 2 Cen- 
tral Court and his occupation is “Teach- 
er of Music.” No further references to 
the Browns have been found in the 
chronicles of Boston. It is quite possi- 
ble that Eliphalet died in 1841—he 
would have been 75—and that Francis 
pushed on to another location. 

Boston was a very vital community 
at this time. There were lectures by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and David 
Lloyd Garrison as well as an impressive 
number of concerts. The celebrated 
Handel and Haydn Society had been 
established in 1815 and there were many 
others: Billings and Holden, The Gre- 
gorian, The Malibran, The Education 
Society, the Brigade Band, etc. Lowell 
Mason and George J. Webb had al- 
ready formed the Academy which 
boasted a choir of forty and an orches- 
tra of thirty. Choral works were per- 
formed frequently, not only Messiah 
but Mehul’s Joseph and His Brethren, 


The Creation and a new oratorio, Neu- 
komm’s David. The Boston Theater in 
Federal Street was leased to the Acade- 
my in 1835 and seated nearly 3,000; its 
organ built by Appleton was one of 
the most voluminous in the land. Low- 
ell Mason’s musical conventions were 
under way in 1834, but Francis Brown’s 
name does not show up in the list of 
members. Theaters were busy and 
music teachers and music dealers were 
numerous. Among the teachers were 
Charles Zeuner, A. N. and James John- 
son Jr., T. Comer and George F. Root 
(beginning 1841); and the dealers in- 
cluded John Ashton, Henry Prentess, 
Pendleton, J. Plympton, Charles Brad- 
lee, and S. H. Parker. Railroads and 
steamships were now a part of the 
scene, and textile mills were springing 
up over a wide area. It must have 
seemed an exciting time to live. 

We do not know for sure where the 
composer made his headquarters from 
1842 to 1849 but we do know that 
there was a continual flow of publica- 
tions in these years. Waltzes, quick 
steps, polkas, and marches made up the 
bulk of these, although sprinkled among 
them were songs such as “Life in the 
Woods” (1841) with words by the 
poet, editor, and publisher, George P. 
Morris (1802-1864), who encouraged 
the writers of the Knickerbocker School. 
There were also “Love’s Chosen Hours” 
with text by H. P. Grattan, Esq., “The 
Wanderer’s Dream of Home,” with 
both text and music by Brown and 
dedicated to his mother, “’Tis the 
Promised Hour,” a serenade sung by 
Miss Mary Taylor, also with text by 
Morris, “The All of Life is Love,” 
words by W. Grandin and dedicated to 
Miss Georgiana Gassner who became 
the composer’s wife, and arrangements 
of patriotic tunes including “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” Brown’s smash hit 
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already mentioned, “Will You Come to 
My Mountain Home?” with text by 
Alfred Wheeler, also belongs to this 
decade. Nearly all of these composi- 
tions were brought out by New York 
publishers: Atwill, Firth Hall & Pond, 
or J. L. Hewitt. One or two were pub- 
lished by G. P. Reed of Boston. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence—the place of 
publication, the dedication to a New 
York girl who was to become his wife, 
the fact that Eliphalet, Jr. was estab- 
lished in New York—strongly pointed 
to New York as Brown’s residence in 
the forties. He had caught on as a com- 
poser of songs and piano pieces, making 
him familiar to a large and growing 
musical public, and this while still 
barely thirty years of age. 


The obituary of Brown in the Ad- 
vocate of Stamford, Connecticut, dated 
June 26, 1891, states that the composer 
was a “favorite and protégé” of the 
elder Chickering who was prepared to 
send him abroad but that following the 
accident which resulted in “a severe 
laceration of one of his hands” William 
Mason was sent instead.5 Mason, ac- 
cording to his autobiography, Memories 
of a Musical Life, sailed for Germany 
in May 1849. Brown would have been 
31 at the time, and it would seem logi- 
cal to suppose that he would have been 
sent at an earlier age but for the acci- 
dent. Mason was only 20. If the hand 
injury occurred in the early 1840's, 
Brown spent the years of the mid and 
late forties composing, and Chickering 
did not find a substitute for his Euro- 
pean scholarship until the end of the 
decade. The files of the Chickering firm 
do not yield any data on the philan- 
thropist’s activities except in the case 
of the Handel and Haydn Society. 


°Stamford Advocate for Friday, June 26, 1891. 


Brown arrived in Providence in the 
fall of 1849 with something of a fan- 
fare. He had been engaged as organist 
and director of music to the First Bap- 
tist Society and his card in the Manu- 
facturers and Farmers Journal begin- 
ning October 4, 1849, spoke of him as 
“Teacher of the Piano Forte and Eng- 
lish Ballad Singing.”® The list of ref- 
erences is unusual and noteworthy: His 
Excellency Governor Anthony, J. N. 
Granger, who was pastor of the church, 
Dr. Caswell, a professor at Brown 
University who became its sixth Presi- 
dent in 1868, N. Bishop, superintendent 
of schools, several of the deacons of 
the parish, and the firm of Gladding 
and Proud. Francis Brown must have 
come with a more than ordinarily fa- 
vorable reputation. 


The church itself is worthy of special 
notice. It was the first Baptist Church 
in America, founded in 1638 by Roger 
Williams. The present edifice with its 
beautiful spire was erected in 1775 as 
“a Meeting House for the Publick Wor- 
ship of Almighty God, and also for 
holding Commencement in,” to quote 
the church records. It has recently been 
restored through the generosity of the 
late John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a perfect 
exa of the great purity and ele- 
gance of Colonial architecture. The 
organ used by Francis Brown had 
been installed in 1834. A ferment con- 
cerning the music in the church had 
been going on for a number of years, 
particularly over the propriety of pay- 
ing the singers, but, after some resig- 
nations, quiet was restored and Brown 
seems to have served in a time of con- 
tentment. Strangely, the records of the 
Charitable Baptist Society do not men- 


®Manufacturers and Farmers Journal, (Provi- 
dence, R.I.), Oct. 4 ,1849, p. 4. 
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tion Brown by name but the salary of 
the organist, voted in June 1850, was 
$300.7 

Providence heard the leading ar- 
tists of the day in the years Brown 
lived there. The local press reported 
concerts by Ole Bull, Adelina Patti, the 
Hutchinson Family, Jullien and his Or- 
chestra, the Germania Musical Society, 
and Gottschalk, to name some of the 
more prominent, and there were fre- 
quent programs by Rhode Island mu- 
sicians. Francis Brown assisted in a 
benefit concert for the Providence mu- 
sic dealer, A. M. Leland, on November 
7, 1853. Gottschalk was the star and 
others included Mr. Aptomas, (harp), 
Henry Berlyn (flute), C. A. Adler 
(pianist), and the American Brass 
Band, a Providence organization to be- 
come famous after the Civil War under 
the leadership of David Wallace 
Reeves. There were also vocal duets 
and quartets. Brown’s compositions 
were occasionally referred to in the 
advertisements of Providence music 
stores but, in general, he did not have 
what we would call “a good press” or 
even a press at all. In fact, native mu- 
sicians, generally, did not seem to be 
newsworthy. 

Brown’s concern with teaching is 
shown by an announcement in the 
paper of February 23, 1854, of the 
formation of “a class of young misses 
for the purpose of imparting to them a 
correct knowledge of first principles 
and thorough groundwork of musical 
education preparatory to practice of 
Pianoforte.”* The class was to meet 
at Brown’s home on Saturday morn- 
ings, fee $5 per quarter. The serious- 
ness of his approach to teaching was 





"Records of the Charitable Baptist Society 
(Providence, R.I.) at the First Baptist Church. 

Manufacturers and Farmers Journal. (Provi- 
dence, R.I.), Feb. 23, 1854. 


underlined by the publication in 1850 
of his Calisthenic Exercises written to 
precede Herz’ Scales. 

Brown continued to compose during 
the Providence years. “The Song My 
Mother Sings” to words of Eliza Cook 
appeared in 1849 dedicated to Mrs. 
Philip Case of Providence. The same 
year a bow to the Bristol Band, “Bar- 
ney Greene Quick Step,” was published. 
Among the fifty or more compositions 
or arrangements during the period 
1849-1856 were “Pride Polka” (1850), 
the great success already mentioned, 
“Happy Family Polka” (1851), “Gyp- 
sey Schottisch” (1852), which went in- 
to 50 editions, “Yes, I’ll Come to Thy 
Mountain Home” (1852), an answer 
to the hit of 1845, “Love Star Schot- 


' tisch” (1853), “Soldiers Polka Re- 


dowa” (1855), “Do You Really Think 
He Did?” (1856), “I’ll Love Thee in 
the Spring Time” (1856), with a cover 
photo of the composer, “Western Trap- 
pers Camp Song” as sung by Francis 
H. Brown’s Concert Troupe (1856), 
and “Song of the Captive Bird,” theme 
and variations for piano (1856). He 
had written sets of brief teaching pieces 
in the forties and he continued along 
this line while in Providence. Typical 
of this part of the output are the six 
numbers of the Musical Chow Chow: 
“Ocean Bird Schottisch,” “Merry Sun- 
shine Galop,” “May Party Waltz,” and 
so on; and The Magical Olio set 
(1854). The composer-teacher attract- 
ed his younger students with music in 
the meter and mood of popular dances 
which technically and otherwise met 
the standards of a good pedagogue. 
These are certainly among the first 
such works in America and assure 
Brown a place in the history of music 
education. 

The Spingler Institute, a fashion- 
able girls school on Union Square in 
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New York, drew Francis Brown from 
Providence in 1856. The Abbott broth- 
ers, the Reverend Gorham, Jacob, and 
Charles, had opened a seminary for 
young ladies at La Fayette Place in 
1843. An intermediate stage in its de- 
velopment had been Abbott’s Collegiate 
Institution for Young Ladies on Wash- 
ington Square (1845). The names of 
girls from prominent Providence and 
Fall River families had been entered 
on its rolls. The faculty in 1853-1854 
included—in music—George F. Root, 
Henry Timm, Auguste Stoepel, Wil- 
liam Iucho, an early composer yet to be 
investigated, Philip Meyer, and Thom- 
as H. Williams. Professor Benjamin 
Silliman, Jr., of Yale had given lectures 
on chemistry at the Institute in 1849.° 

The Musical Review and Gazette of 
February 9, 1856, reports a concert at 
Spingler’s in which the young ladies 
were assisted by their teachers, C. M. 
Cady, C. C. Converse, and William 
Mason. Cady led them in choral num- 
bers including Converse’s “The Spring 
Holiday”; Mason concluded the pro- 
gram with one of his improvisations on 
various melodies, The Review of Sep- 
tember 20, 1856, reports that Cady had 
moved to Chicago where he could be 
reached at Higgins Bros., music pub- 
lishers. George and Ebenezer Root 
followed him a few years later, and the 
familiar firm of Root and Cady was 
formed in 1859. The way had been 
opened for some new appointments to 
the staff at Spingler Institute. New 
York was fast outpacing New England, 
culturally, and Brown undoubtedly 
viewed the prospect of removal to that 
city as a promotion. 





*Information on the Abbotts and their schools 
is contained in catalogues at the New York 
Historical Society. 


His duties at Spingler were those of 
choral director and teacher of class 
singing. The professors of piano (in 
1859-1860) were A. W. Berg, H. C. 
Timm, and William Mason; Aptomas 
continued as professor of harp; and 
there were numerous specialists in the 
academic subjects: ancient history, 
moral philosophy, Italian language and 
literature, and French. One lecturer 
handled physiology, chemistry, botany, 
and astronomy; and Professor Thomas 
S. Cummings instructed in painting. 

We do not have programs of the con- 
certs at Spingler in the years covered 
by Brown’s professorship. Neither do 
we know much about his life in New 
York. The New York Directory of 
1856-1857 has two entries for him: 
“780 Broadway, pianos” and “260 W. 
19.” It is possible that his work at 
Spingler demanded only a part of his 
time, leaving something over for a busi- 
ness appointment. Like many New 
Yorkers in the twentieth century, 
Brown changed his residence often. In 
1857-1858 he was at “196 W. 33”; the 
directory fails to name him in 1858- 
1859 although he was on the Spingler 
faculty. A perusal of the directories 
fails to find another entry for him un- 
til 1862-1863 when he is “prof. 32 W. 
15,” in the vicinity of Union Square. 
We are not sure that the Institute per- 
sisted by this time due to the war and 
the ugly draft riots in the city, which 
were hardly conducive to a school ca- 
tering to genteel young women from 
out of the state. Here again we may 
guess that Brown engaged in some kind 
of war service taking him away from 
New York or depended on private 
teaching either in the city or in neigh- 
boring communities. 

Soon after coming to New York 
(1857), Brown brought out—through 
William Hall & Son—The Institute 
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Chorus Book, a compendium of choral 
numbers by himself and several other 
composers. The practical nature of the 
volume is indicated by the subtitle: “A 
Collection of Popular, Appropriate and 
Pleasing Vocal Pieces for Class Sing- 
ing/Compiled, Selected and Arranged 
by Francis H. Brown/Professor of Mu- 
sic in the Spingler Institute, New 
York.” Composers included are Henry 
R. Bishop, C. E. Horn, John Block- 
ley, William Vincent Wallace, L. Dev- 
ereux, John L. Ellerton, J. P. Hullah, 
J. W. Woodbury, G. F. Root, and G. A. 
Hodson. 

The volume contains both a “Fore- 
word to the Public” and explanations 
“To Teachers and Scholars Who Use 
the Institute Chorus Book” from the 
author. Brown goes to some length to 


show why he did not include the rudi- 


ments of music that had been a regu- 
lar part of the many songster compan- 
ions and collections appearing ever 
since colonial days. In his words, 
“ninety-nine percent of those who will 
probably use this book have already 
learned,” emphasizing the much great- 
er musical literacy existing then com- 
pared with that of the generations pre- 
ceding. There were fewer hurdles for 
Brown, Root, Woodbury, and their col- 
leagues than had faced Billings, An- 
drew Law, and Lowell Mason. 

The year 1858 accounted for another 
compilation, Hall & Sons Collection of 
Parlor Songs, the topical “Ocean Tele- 
graph March” dedicated to Cyrus W. 
Field, the songs “Come Meet Me To- 
night” and “Oh, Why Delay the Happy 
Hour,” and two schottisches, “Bal- 
moral” and “Floating Breeze.” The 
pace of composition slackened from this 
point onward, coming to a halt in the 
late sixties. There are but three items 
in 1859, two polkas and a song, “Kitty 
Lowe,” to words of J. H. McNaugh- 


ton; 1860 produced “La Belle Rosalie, 
Polka Mazourka,” dedicated to Miss 
Rosalie Judson, and the teaching piece, 
“Little Puss Polka.” 

Brown had made two arrangements 
of “The Star Spangled Banner” prior 
to the Civil War (1843, 1856) and had 
arranged other patriotic songs in a se- 
ries for Atwill in New York. In 1861 
a new version of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” was issued in booklet form 
with poem and drawings. The music 
was adapted from the arrangement of 
A. W. Berg and is perhaps the first to 
begin the melody with the descending 
line F, D, B flat which seems to us 
such an improvement over the earlier 
version starting with the dull repeated 
B flats. Copies of the booklet have 
been found in the libraries at Harvard 
and Princeton, the New York Public 
Library, and the Brown University Li- 
brary. 

Another war-time publication is “The 
Battle / A Descriptive Fantasy” dated 
1862. Definitely related to the popu- 
lar programmatic pieces of an earlier 
day, there are sectional subtitles: The 
Tented Field—Night Before Battle; 
Camp in Repose; Dreams of Home; 
Morning: The March; The Attack and 
Battle. The work is somewhat longer 
than the usual three or five page piano 
composition which was then the norm. 
Only one copy of it has been found, 
the property of the American Antiquar- 
ian Society. Already old-fashioned, the 
music did not outlive the years for 
which it was composed. 

A thin trickle of compositions ap- 
pears in the remaining sixties. The 
“Americus Quick Step” and “Wood- 
land Whispers, / A Collection of Easy 
Piano Music” were issued in 1863, the 
latter by William Hall & Son. No items 
bear the date of 1864 but a major con- 
tribution is associated with 1865. In 
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that year William Hall & Son brought 
out Piano-Forte Calisthenics / A / Col- 
lection of Exercises / for / Strengthen- 
ing, Equalizing and Acquiring Flexibil- 
ity of Fingering on the / Piano-Forte. 
Other publishers in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Cleve- 
land were referred to on the cover. The 
work, running into 110 pages, con- 
tains, in addition to the exercises and 
scales, several short numbers for pupil 
and teacher and an occasional solo 
waltz or schottisch for the student. This 
seems to be a major expansion of the 
Calisthenic Exercises of 1850. 

The preface of this volume shows us 
that pupils in the nineteenth century 
were also likely to insist on a diet of 
pieces to the exclusion of technical 
studies as such. It offers both practical 
advice and courageous promise: 


Although we may not be able to guarantee 
success alike to all, which must necessarily 
depend upon various circumstances, yet we 
may venture to predict that those who can 
afford three or four hours daily, (and it is 
well worth straining a point for,) will, with 
well-directed practice, and suspending all 
other playing in the interim, find themselves 
at the end of six or eight weeks, at least 
twelve months in advance, in point of execu- 
tion compared with what practicing Tune 
lessons only would effect in the same period, 
more or less according to the time and in- 
dustry bestowed. 


The brief but commendatory letter 
from Louis M. Gottschalk on page four 
is well worth quoting, also. 


I have carefully examined the manuscript of 
your Piano-Forte Calisthenics, which you are 
about publishing, and find it a work much 
needed, and in many respects superior to any 
of a similar character I have ever seen. The 
great care you have bestowed in the arrange- 
ment of the five-finger exercises, scales and 
chord passages (many of which are new and 
ingeniously contrived,) for strengthening and 


securing a free and independent action of the 
fingers, must make it an invaluable work in 
the hands of all Teachers. Trusting it may 
meet with the success it merits, I remain, 
yours truly, L. M. Gottschalk. 

It is rather remarkable that no war 
songs as such came out of these years. 
Hundreds of songs relating to the war 
got into print (a recent thesis at Brown 
University established that 588 are in 
the library there), and the composer 
had written love, mother, and hunting 
songs very naturally in the preceding 
years. He may have sensed his limita- 
tions as a composer, particularly in 
view of the growing number of Euro- 
pean trained musicians around him. It 
was also becoming clear that he was 
especially well fitted as teacher and 
choral leader. 

“The Magic Spell / Romance for the 
Piano,” a theme with ornamental varia- 
tions, is the principal product of 1866 
although “The Light Step Polka” dedi- 
cated to Miss Marion A. Bruce of New 
York is from the same year. The teach- 
ing set, “Sparkling Gems,” completes 
the known catalogue except for anoth- 
er pedagogical work referred to in the 
Stamford Advocate in 1879. The total 
of the published works, a large propor- 
tion of which have been seen by the 
writer, is over 200. 

The Stamford Advocate of August 
23, 1867, devoted a generous amount 
of space to the announcement of the 
formation there of a Conservatory by 
Francis H. Brown. It was to be estab- 
lished “to afford the advantages of a 
thorough musical education in all 
branches at a modest cost.” The high 
sounding description promised that 
“the Professorships in every depart- 
ment will be filled by the highest talent 
and the system of culture pursued 
whether vocal or instrumental will be 


thorough in every respect.” In keeping 
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with the custom, circulars and sub- 
scription books were available at the 
book store of Mr. William Lockwood 
on Main Street. In the paper of August 
30 a report on music schools in other 
cities gives insight into the educational 
situation of the post-war years. 


This kind of institution has become quite the 
rage of late in nearly all of our large cities, 
there being no less than five in New York, 
three in Brooklyn, five in Boston, and one in 
Providence, in which the leading musicians 
of those cities are engaged as teachers—and 
are conducted with great success. Each con- 
servatory has many hundred pupils enrolled 
upon their books which speaks well for the 
institution, and Mr. Brown intends starting 
one here upon the same plan. 


Instruction in organ, piano, violin, and 
guitar was planned as well as voice. 
Brown’s circular contained recommen- 
dations from L. M. Gottschalk, Wil- 
liam Mason, and C. Bassini, all of 
which led the Advocate to conclude 
that word from “such high quarters” 
was all that one needed before regis- 
tering. On September 6 the Advocate 
continued its campaign for the Con- 
servatory. The instruction would em- 
phasize fundamental elementary knowl- 
edge, both theoretical and practical. 
Class instruction would instill a “spirit 
of emulation” and prevent one-sided- 
ness of taste. Facilities for frequent 
ensemble playing were promised. The 
Conservatory actually got under way on 
Saturday, September 21 at 10, an ad- 
vertisement in the Advocate of the 20th 
urging punctuality. The fee for the 
primary classes was $5 per term; ad- 
vanced classes double that amount. Pri- 
vate lessons in vocal culture were $25 
per term for lessons of one half hour. 
Brown, who signed himself Principal 
and Director, cordially invited parents 
to the classes free of charge in order 
that they might “witness this simple, 


thorough and progressive method of 
teaching.” In the same ad, Brown is 
referred to as “Director of Music to the 
late Spingler Institute, New York.” 
The Conservatory evidently pros- 
pered because Brown not only decided 
to stay in Stamford but purchased a 
home in the center of the town. Our 
source is the Advocate of September 
18, 1868, in which notice is given of 
the sale to Brown of the residence on 
Atlantic Street occupied by the Rev. 
Mr. Twombly. Plans were afoot to 
make it a “grand conservatory of 
music.” There was a further boost for 
the director, whose system was de- 
scribed as complete. ‘““Mr. Brown has a 
happy mode of arriving at a point with- 
out obliging the student to follow him 
through a whole year of preliminary 
study.” A new feature of the ads at 
this time is the training of teachers. 
“Young ladies wishing to become 
Teachers of Music will be instructed by 
a system so simple and thorough that a 
genuine success can be guaranteed.” 
Brown had been made an honorary 
member of the “Cecilians” in Stamford 
during the late summer of 1867. Plans 
were laid for a choral society and the 
performance of a cantata but nothing 
seems to have come of it. The Cecilians 
made up for it in part by singing in a 
benefit for the Lyceum Library Fund 
on February 25, 1868, and Francis 
Brown was called on to arrange and 
direct the affair. He also served as 
accompanist. The program—all vocal 
—was decidedly popular befitting a 
benefit. Stevenson’s chorus “Prepare 
Ye Nymphs” and “Boat Song” by Clif- 
ton were sung by the Cecilians as the 
opening group; two solo songs follow, 
one of them the favorite, “Kate Kear- 
ney”; the first half concluded with Dis- 
becker’s “Merry Right Merry Are We” 
which brought forward Mr. Daskam, a 
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local favorite, as soloist with the chorus. 
Other composers were Baker, Braham, 
Thomas, Phillips, Leach, Knight, and 
Cook. The latter’s “Sleighing Glee” 
was the final number. The Advocate on 
the 28th reported a “handsome sum” 
raised and Brown was the recipient of 
praise for the “highly creditable” re- 
sults. A side note refers to the presence 
of Brown’s brother-in-law “who hap- 
pened to be present” and sang two 
songs “received with evident pleasure 
and satisfaction.” No further infor- 
mation about the brother has come to 
light but it is hard to believe that his 
presence was anything but a well- 
planned method of bringing him to no- 
tice. Brown was hard-working, efficient 
and practical, on the basis of all the 
evidence, and as director of this pro- 
gram he fitted the relative into it. 

For one reason or another the Ceci- 
lians did not continue another season. 
Again quoting the Advocate (Dec. 3, 
1869), the society “committed hara 
kiri or, in other words, legislated itself 
out of existence.” The paper urged the 
formation of a new choral society, stat- 
ing that the vocal talent of Stamford 
was sufficient to ensure success. In 
fact the number of concerts in Stam- 
ford during the years of Brown’s resi- 
dence was considerable, many of them 
by resident musicians. There is fre- 
quent reference to a Professor Woeltge, 
pianist, who advertised a “Second Trio 
Soiree” at which time, joined by Mr. 
Kopta, violin, and Mr. Brandt, solo 
cellist of the Thomas Orchestra, trios 
by Beethoven and Hummel would be 
presented. Failure to find an account 
of the actual concert in subsequent is- 
sues of the Advocate probably means 
that this particular program was never 
heard, but the enterprise of Mr. Woel- 
tge and his musical taste is none the 
less revealed. Some of the varied en- 


tertainments during this era in Stam- 
ford history were: Promenade Concert 
by Wheeler and Wilson’s Band; Sharp- 
ley’s Minstrels; Washburne’s Last Sen- 
sation Troupe with Silver Cornet Band 
and 6 Indians; Sacred Concert with 
New York artists at the Presbyterian 
Church (Rossini, Donizetti, and Verdi 
on the program); the Alleghenians; 
Mrs. H. E. Roberts, “the Great Ameri- 
can Soprano”; and Oscar Newell, pian- 
ist, who was advertised as “pupil of the 
lamented Gottschalk.” The composer 
and singer of sacred songs, Mr. Philip 
Phillips, caused great disappointment 
when he was prevented by illness from 
fulfilling an engagement in November 
1869. 

Hard hitting music reporting occa- 
sionally found its way into the pages of 
the Advocate. In the same month as 
the cancelled Phillips concert, a pro- 
gram arranged by a Miss Brainerd 
drew this account of one participant: 
“Mr. Holmes’ solo, tenor, ‘Good bye 
Sweethearts, Good bye,’ instead of a 
pleasure to the audience was a positive 
pain and only proved that the gentle- 
man has not the first element of success 
as a singer—either natural or acquired.” 

The season of 1871-1872 did not 
open auspiciously for Brown. An ill- 
ness had forced him to delay the open- 
ing of the Conservatory until Novem- 
ber. The paper spoke of his being “un- 
well for the past few months.” Once 
back to normal, however, he became 
very active, taking on the direction of 
a benefit for Fitch’s Home for Orphans 
of the Civil War. The program on 
December 15 was the first to make use 
of the new Town Hall, and a quartet of 
professional singers and a pianist-ac- 
companist joined local people and chil- 
dren of the Home. The Advocate was 
no less appreciative than ever in its 
account of the occasion. “Our commu- 
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nity is under many obligations to 
Prof. Brown for introducing artists 
whose performance gave the entire 
audience so much pleasure and for his 
services, as valuable as generous, given 
in behalf of a laudable object.” A full 
financial statement accompanied the 
article. The total amount taken in, 
$257.75; expenses $157.75; profit $100. 
New York artists (Henrietta Beebe, 
soprano, Agnes Palmer, contralto, 
Charles Fritsch, tenor, William H. 
Beckett, bass, with Caryl Florio ac- 
companist and pianist) received $115; 
piano and moving cost $10.50; car fare 
a like sum; and supper $7. 


The succeeding seasons found Brown 
firmly fixed in the Stamford area. We 
know from later references in the 
Advocate that he set up schools in 
Bridgeport and other Connecticut com- 
munities, making much more than a 
local impact. Since data on these 
activities have not been collected, no 
attempt is made to assess this part 
of his career. A new musician in the 
town, Professor Schreiber, enlivened 
the 1872-1873 season with orchestral 
concerts played by members of the 
New York Philharmonic. Two con- 
certs were given before the turn of the 
year and a third took place on January 
31, 1873. The Advocate reported with 
great candor on February 7: “That the 
hall was not filled is only because the 
field is limited. All our people have 
not attained the same degree of musi- 
cal culture and appreciation and, so, 
many saved their quarters and half 
dollars for the minstrel performance 
next evening.” The reporter felt that 
the William Tell Overture and the Al- 
legretto from Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 8 were “the gems of the evening.” 


In March, Brown took charge of the 
vocal portion of a benefit concert for 


the Stamford Band. The paper of the 
14th, in anticipating the event, reiter- 
ated its high opinion of him. “As far 
as the vocal part of the concert is con- 
cerned, it is perhaps enough to say that 
it will be under the direction of Prof. 
Francis H. Brown.” On March 28 the 
entire program was praised and in spite 
of “very disagreeable” weather there 
was a good turn-out. “The singing of the 
Stamford Glee Club . . . contributed 
largely to the pleasure of the audience 
and the success of the occasion. After 
their last piece the Club was twice re- 
called by the most enthusiastic demon- 
stration of applause. Mr. Francis H. 
Brown, who has few equals as a teach- 
er and director of vocal music, presided 
at the piano.” One good deed called for 
another in his case, apparently, be- 
cause very soon he was preparing a pro- 
gram to benefit the Masonic fraternity. 

The growth of the Conservatory was 
heralded in May (Advocate of the 
30th) by a “New Announcement.” 
“Mr. Francis Brown takes this oppor- 
tunity to inform the citizens of Stam- 
ford that he has increased his accomo- 
dations at his Music School . . . and 
is now prepared to receive pupils in 
classes of all grades.” High points in 
the statement were, (a) completion of 
a new system of class teaching, (b) the 
securing of reliable teaching assistants, 
and (c) providing of practice pianos at 
the school and special terms for bring- 
ing pianos into the homes of the stu- 
dents. “‘A special class for young ladies 
who wish to educate themselves for 
teachers will commence, and good posi- 
tions are guaranteed to those who prove 
competent to fill them.” 


A concert by New York Philhar- 
monic musicians on September 15, 
1873, brought the overtures to Der 
Freischiitz and Die Stumme von Portici 
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with Bach’s “Ave Maria,” Vieuxtemp’s 
“Reverie” and “Remembrances of Tann- 
hiiuser.” ‘The lack of financial success 
was neatly explained by the Advocate 
(Sept. 19): “The mass of those who 
crowd our minstrel halls can hardly be 
induced to hear Bach or Beethoven, 
Mozart or Mendelssohn on any terms.” 
Nevertheless, Professor Schreiber on 
October 17 with the sponsorship of the 
ladies of the Congregational Church 
drew 1300 people to the Town Hall to 
hear himself and other instrumentalists 
of the New York Philharmonic. Not to 
be outdone, Professor Woeltge made 
public a plan to give six concerts with 
eighteen Philharmonic players and in- 
clude one of the lighter symphonies of 
Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven at each. 
By November 7, however, it was neces- 
sary to report that insufficient advance 
subscriptions made the whole project 
doubtful. The ups and downs of music 
making were further illustrated by the 
successful appearance of the Thomas 
Orchestra in the Town Hall on Novem- 
ber 21. A full symphonic complement 
assisted by the American basso, Myron 
W. Whitney, attracted 700 persons at 
$1 per reserved seat. 


Francis Brown took no chances with 
large instrumental ensembles and pur- 
sued his course as teacher and vocal 
director. He was not interested in the 
vacancy at the organ in the Congre- 
gational Church in 1875, but we do 
not know whether he already had such 
a position or just concentrated on other 
aspects of music. During the summer 
of 1875 a portrait of Brown was placed 
on exhibit in one of the Stamford 
stores. It attracted a good deal of at- 
tention, the Advocate calling it not 
only a “speaking likeness but a splen- 
did specimen of crayon drawing.”’?® 


Stamford (Conn.) Advocate, Sept. 3, 1875. 


Always alert to musical possibilities, 
Brown began in the late 1870’s to or- 
ganize music schools in New York. The 
Advocate of March 29, 1878, reported: 


Prof. Francis H. Brown of Stamford is now 
engaged in establishing schools of music in 
New York in connection with some first 
class musicians, organists, etc. Mr. Brown’s 
plan is to organize a school under the direc- 
tion of a competent teacher, and having given 
it a start, provided it with primary books and 
everything necessary to its success, leave it 
to the fostering care of the teacher selected. A 
few weeks since, a school was opened in St. 
Luke’s Hall, Hudson St., with Mr. J. W. 
Carpenter as teacher, and is meeting with 
great success. At an entertainment given by 
the conductor on the 5th of March, Prof. 
Brown delivered an instructive lecture on 
“The Study and Art of Playing the Piano 
Forte” which was listened to and appreciated 
by a large audience. 


During this season he had advertised 
the Stamford (Normal) School of 
Music, stressing pedagogical leanings, 
and already a Miss M. C. Umpleby was 
seeking beginners in piano with Brown’s 
name as reference. 

Several events in 1879-1880 attest to 
the increasing success of Brown as 
teacher and organizer. The expansion 
of his schools or classes into New York 
was accompanied by the printing of a 
new pedagogical work, A Graded Hand- 
book to the Piano-F orte ; and the whole 
physical situation of his Stamford 
school was altered by the completion 
of a concert hall next to his home on 
Atlantic Street. If we put the best 
light on the situation we see him as 
not only a composer of many popular 
songs and piano pieces but the organiz- 
er of music schools in several cities 
(Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, 
Stamford— and now New York) to 
quote the Advocate (Jan. 17, 1879), a 
vocal coach. and director and a re- 








spected citizen of a thriving town. If 
this sounds more like a career in busi- 
ness than in art, it is not wholly atypi- 
cal at this time and place in our his- 
tory. 

A Graded Handbook to the Piano- 
Forte made its appearance in 1879 
after a long interval devoid of new 
published works. No copy has been 
found, and it becomes necessary to 
grasp all the more completely the de- 
scription given in the Advocate of Janu- 
ary 17, 1879. The paper lauds the 
author and his schools, which had 
“done much for musical education in 
Connecticut especially in the primary 
department,” and proceeds to a con- 
sideration of the Handbook. Of the 
same general nature as “the first book,” 
it was “far more comprehensive” and 
was now available to the public, unlike 
the earlier volume, which had not been 
sold outside of the schools established 
by the author. Like the earlier work, 
it contained endorsements by Gotts- 
chalk (no longer living), and Bassini, 
to which were added those of Mason 
“and other first-class musicians and 
teachers all over the country.” There 
were three parts retailing at 75 cents 
each; all of them complete in one cover 
cost $2. The Calisthenic Exercises of 
1850 and 1865 may well have been the 
basis for the new work, the 1865 edi- 
tion having contained letters of com- 
mendation by Gottschalk and Bassini. 
The author’s carefully prepared exer- 
cise material must have been retained 
as a principal part of the more in- 
clusive Handbook. Mason’s approval 
is all the more significant in that his 
own pedagogical works had been com- 
ing out in the years since the war: a 
method book, with E. S. Hadley, in 
1867; A System for Beginners, 1871; 
and Pianoforte Technics, 1878. His 
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famous Touch and Technic was yet to 
follow. 


The concert hall which made Brown’s 
Conservatory a physical reality was 
completed in early 1880. The Advocate 
of February 6, 1880, reported that 
“parties who take a look at Prof. 
Brown’s Academy of Music just com- 
pleted” find it “as pretty as a pic- 
ture”; it had already been rented for 
dancing classes by a Prof. Lawson. 
The formal dedication took place on 
the evenings of April 1 and 2 when the 
Children’s, or Miniature, Pinafore 
Company performed the new and pop- 
ular Gilbert and Sullivan operetta in 
double bill with Offenbach’s The Rose 
of Auvergne on one night and Trial by 
Jury on the other. The company had 
been warmly received at Chickering 
Hall in New York. The hall seated 400 
and tickets were 50 and 75 cents. The 
Advocate of March 19 referred to “the 
great pianist Joseffy” who had offered 
to “open the hall.” No doubt Brown 
felt that the operetta would be more 
generally attractive than an entire eve- 
ning of European piano! 


Photographs of the hall are included 
in Edward T. Gillespie’s Picturesque 
Stamford (1892). The outward aspect 
leads to the conclusion that a large 
stable had been remodeled for the pur- 
pose and its location to the left and 
rear of the residence strengthens the 
belief. The interior, measuring per- 
haps 50 by 70 feet, was light and at- 
tractive with a stage, wings, and decor- 
ated procenium. Illumination was by 
gas. On the floor stood a large grand 
piano, but it must be emphasized that 
the photographs were taken after the 
property had been sold to the YMCA 
and the hall turned into a gymnasium 
with a variety of beams, bars, and 
other equipment. The house was a 
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small, square frame structure with a 
porch on the front and extending 
around one side. 

With such evidence of expansion and 
prosperity during 1879-1880, Brown’s 
Academy gave every indication of 
achieving a long and useful history. 
The years of hard work since 1867 
seemed to have led to gratifying re- 
sults. Strange indeed, then to read in 
the advertisement for the Academy in 
the Advocate of March 25, 1881, that 
Francis H. Brown is its “Director and 
Sole Teacher.” A circular was to be had 
for the asking in which were letters 
from “distinguished musicians, patrons, 
pupils and graduates.” No reference is 
made to instruction on instruments 
other than the piano. What had hap- 
pened to the reliable assistant teach- 
ers? Had they turned out badly or had 
competing teachers drawn away pros- 
pective pupils? We know from the 
newspaper advertisements in these 
years that other teachers were spring- 
ing up in Stamford. Was Brown spend- 
ing time in New York, Bridgeport, and 
elsewhere to the detriment of the home 
institution? Was he doing well finan- 
cially in renting out the hall? Again, 
referring to the Advocate, we know the 
Academy was engaged for vocal con- 
certs, a Peach Festival, a Spiritualist 
Exhibition Extraordinary, and a Re- 
publican Rally, among a larger list of 
events, during 1880. 

Another surprise is in store for the 
investigator when he reads the Tercen- 
tenary edition of the Advocate with its 
account of the purchase of Brown’s 
property by the YMCA in 1882. Less 
than two years after the opening of his 
elegant new Academy, he and his wife 
sold their entire holdings for $15,000, 
a very substantial amount for those 
times. The sale apparently took place 
early in 1882 as there were advertise- 


ments for the Academy of Music dur- 
ing December, 1881, even though 
Brown’s name does not figure in any 
way in them. As late as the issue of 
December 23 we read that a dancing 
class took place in Professor Brown’s 
Academy building. 

We are at a loss to explain the sud- 
den reversal of Brown’s career at just 
this juncture, and yet there could be 
a number of reasons. The schools in 
the other communities may have been 
developing more satisfactorily than the 
local Academy; competition could have 
reduced his income in Stamford to such 
an extent that maintaining the hall was 
impracticable; or the prospect of a 
very advantageous deal at age 62 could 
have been overriding. Possibly the ill 
health of 1871 had returned to retard 
him professionally. In any event he 
remained in Stamford nine more years 
—until his death—proof that an in- 
come was forthcoming even without the 
Academy. 

Brown received slight attention in 
the Advocate during the remainder of 
the 1880’s. Not all issues of the paper 
were searched but enough is known to 
show him to have been relatively in- 
active in Stamford. It is significant 
that he is not among the music teachers 
in the Stamford Directory of 1883- 
1884. His residence was given as East 
Main Street in 1883 and his occupation 
that of author. No advertisements were 
found in a sampling of the Advocates. 
Another piece of evidence is his name 
in the list of telephone subscribers in 
January 1885 and again in 1886. A 
telephone was either a luxury or a vital 
business necessity then and we may 
confidently assume that he was in fairly 
comfortable circumstances. 

The musical life of Stamford main- 
tained a rather brisk pace. Professor 
Woeltge presented trio soirees in 1885 
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and in 1886 gave a series of organ re- 
citals; the Columbia Glee Club came in 
April of 1885 singing “English glees, 
German part-songs, warbles, and col- 
lege songs”; the Stamford Oratorio So- 
ciety was organized in January 1888, 
producing Judas Maccabaeus in Feb- 
ruary 1889 and Messiah in December; 
a Mr. Hallam was conducting a sight- 
reading class in Association Hall (for- 
merly Brown’s) and teachers such as 
Alfred W. Pike and N. K. Ferris were 
instructing in piano and organ. The 
Stamford Directory of 1889-1890 
places Brown at 318 East Main Street 
and again labels him author. 

His death, following a final illness 
of tv-o months, occurred on June 23, 
1891, and was caused by cystitis from 
tumor of the bladder. He was survived 
by his widow, and burial took place on 
June 25 in Woodland Cemetery, Stam- 
ford. One more revealing sentence is 
taken from the obituary already men- 
tioned. “He had but lately settled him- 
self in his new residence on Noroton 
Hill, and it is not unlikely that the 
pains he took to make the house and its 
appointments conform in all respects to 
a rather exacting taste may have has- 
tened the progress of the disease.” 

The one photograph of Brown avail- 
able to us shows a man of moderate 
height seated in a high-backed Vic- 
torian parlor chair, the right profile to 
the viewer. The eyes are penetrating, 
the nose straight and of good size, and 
the hair generous, dark and partly 
curly. In general the features are clear- 
cut and prominent. He was a vital and 
vigorous personality. We must join 
these characteristics with the delicacy 
and precision of his piano playing and 
the force which made him a successful 
teacher and vocal director. Underneath 
all this was a firm New England urge 
to get ahead and make the best of the 


practical situations encountered. The 
youthful disappointment resulting from 
the accident to his hand did not pre- 
vent a long and distinctive career. 

If we regard his music as naive and 
conventional—and no one today can do 
otherwise—we must also estimate it on 
the background of the simple hymns 
and fiddle tunes which were the com- 
poser’s heritage. “Will You Come to 
My Mountain Home” is a more lively 
and perhaps “American” counterpart 
of the English ballads of the 1840's, a 
full step ahead of the popular Ameri- 
can songs which preceded it between 
1800 and 1845. The “Pride Polka” 
and all the other dances strike the right 
note and pace for a youthful country 
enthusiastically welcoming the latest 
continental vogues. The repeated 
rhythmic figures, the mordents and 
grace notes, the simple harmonies, the 
regular phrase structure, and the flow- 
ing melodies give us a good idea of 
musical taste in the ante-bellum days. 
The easy teaching pieces are splendid 
early Gebrauchsmusik of a type much 
needed then and often mirrored in suc- 
ceeding generations. Above all, there is 
found a sprightliness which grew out 
of Brown’s own vivacity and his key- 
board facility. 

The success of Brown’s compositions 
makes it easy to emphasize this part of 
his career and underrate the teacher 
and coach. He was active as a teacher 
for over forty years while his composi- 
tions, although numerous and wide- 
spread, are largely crowded into a 
twenty-year segment of his life. Al- 
though we may prefer some of his 
songs to the unbelievably tawdry and 
sentimental types of the 1870’s and 
1880’s, it is apparent that his composi- 
tions became dated rather soon and 
that he did not find the skill or inspira- 
tion to go beyond what he had begun so 
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confidently as a younger writer. As a pianos in thousands of homes, North 
teacher, however, he had a career in and South, before and following the 
several leading cities, finally making a war. He was a pioneer in making a prac- 
considerable impact in New York and tical career in music and one of the 
Connecticut between 1856 and 1882. last to have a national reputation with- 
This less glamorous activity was prob- out benefit of European tutelage. As 
ably more productive in helping de- such he both began and ended an era 
velop an American musical culture than in American music. 

the compositions which graced the Brown University 


COMPOSITIONS OF FRANCIS H. Brown 


ABBREVIATIONS NC (Library of University of North Caro- 
AAS (American Antiquarian Society, Wor- lina) 
cester, Mass.) NYP (New York Public Library) 
BR (Brown University Library) PR (Princeton University Library) 
E (Sibley Library, Eastman School of Mu- PPL (Providence Public Library) 
sic) S (Central Library, Springfield, Mass.) 


F (Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass.) Y (Vale University Library) 
H (Houghton Library, Harvard University) 


All works are for piano, or voice and piano. 
I (University of Illinois Library) works are for plano, pian 


LC (Library of Congress) Arr. (Arranged) 

M (University of Michigan, Clement Library) * indicates one or more publishers in addi- 

N (Newberry Library, Chicago) tion to one named. 

Newburyport (Newburyport, Mass. Public * indicates date (s) publisher was at address 
Library) given. 


1839: New York Light Guards Quick Step (arr.). “As performed by Dodworth’s Brass Band. 
Composed and respectfully dedicated to the Officers and Members of the Light Guards.” 
Hewitt & Jacques, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Lith. of N. Currier. Y. 

ca. 1839-41*: Governor McDonald’s Quick Step. Hewitt & Jacques, 239 Broadway, N.Y. 
Ded. to His Excellency Charles E. McDonald, Governor of Georgia. BR. 

1840: Boston Light Infantry Grand Quick Step. Atwill, 201 Broadway, N..Y. Dedicated to 
Boston Light Infantry. AAS. 

1840: Boston Light Infantry’s Waltz. No. 2 of Military Waltzes. Oakes and Swan, 8% Tre- 
mont Row, Boston; (also) Geo. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. AAS. 

1840: Cracovienne Waltz, The (arr.). Hewitt & Jacques, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss 
Harriet E. Jacques. Y, Newburyport. 

1840*: Light Guards Waltz. No. 1 of Military Waltzes. Oakes & Swan, 8%4 Tremont Row, 
Boston; (also) Firth & Hall, 1 Franklin Sq., N.Y. BR, AAS, E. 

1840: Round Hill Quick Step. William H. Oakes, 814 Tremont Row, Boston. Ded. to Ladies 
of Northampton. Thayer’s Lith., Boston. BR, F. 

1840: Tippecanoe Club Quick Step, The, (President Harrison’s). Atwill, Publisher, 201 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Ded. to N.Y. Tippecanoe Clubs. BR, NYP, LC. 

1840: Zampa Quadrilles (arr.). Selected from F. Herold’s Celebrated Opera of Zampa as per- 
formed at the New National Opera House. Firth, Hall & Pond, 239 Broadway, N.Y. 
Copyright by Hewitt & Jacques. Ded. to “His Pupil,” Willard L. Felt. 7 pp. BR. 
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1840-41*: City Grey’s Waltz. No. 3 of Military Waltzes. (Attached to Independent Cadet’s 


1842: 


1842: 


1843: 


1843: 


1843: 


1843: 


1843: 


1843: 


1843: 


1843: 


Waltz, No. 4 of Military Waltzes). W. H. Oakes, 13 Tremont Row, N.Y. AAS. 


: Life in the Woods, A. “As sung with great applause by Mr. Russell, Mr. Sequin and 


Mr. F. H. Brown.” Atwill, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Isaac MacMichael, Esq. Lith. 
of Lewis & Brown, 37 John St., N.Y. BR, LC, N. 


: Moon O’er the Mountain is Beaming, The. As sung by Mr. Bishop. Samuel C. Jollie, 


300 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss C. Clarkson, cover illustrated, 7 pp. NYP. 


: Olden Time, The. Bentley. A Popular Song. Atwill, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to “His 


Friend Theodore T. Barker, Esq.” 5 pp. BR, NYP. 


El Sapateo De Cadiz (arr.). The Celebrated Spanish Dance as danced with enthusiastic 
applause by Madlle. Fanny Elssler at her last benefit. Jas. L. Hewitt & Co., 239 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Lith. of G. W. Lewis, 136 Nassau St., N.Y. 5 pp. BR, NYP. 
New York City Guard’s Quick Step, The. As performed by the Military Bands. At- 
will, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Officers and Members of the New York City 
Guards. BR, LC, NYP. 
All of Life is Love, The. (William Grandin, Esq.). A Favorite Song sung with great 
success by Miss Mary Taylor. Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Georgiana 
Gassner later Mrs. Francis H. Brown. BR, AAS. 


: Bower Waltz, The (arr.). No. 1 of “The Repository Waltzes” The subject taken from 


the “Woodbine Bower.” Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Mrs. Apauline [?] 
Ambler. [The set of 6 published together with a two-color cover in Sibley Library 
copy.] BR, E. NYP, LC, Y, F. 


: Cazneau’s Quick Step (arr.). [Listed by Firth, Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y. in 


“The Pupil’s First Primer,” 1859.] 
Gem of Scotland, The. A Favorite Scotch Air arr. with variations. John F. Nunns, 
240 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to his Pupil, Miss Adelaide B. Levy. BR, LC. 
Hail, Columbia (arr.). Judge Joseph Hookinson, Lid. No. 2 of Atwill’s Collection of 
National Songs of America. Atwill, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to the Officers of the 
Army and Navy of the U.S. [Paragraph recounting history of song precedes the 
music.] 
Huzzah Columbia Forever (arr.). Wm. Dunlap. No. 4 of Atwill’s Collection of Na- 
tional Songs of America. Atwill, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Officers of Army and 
Navy of the U.S. 4 pp. NYP, AAS. 
Kate Kearney’s Waltz (arr.). No. 5 of “The Repository Waltzes.” The subject taken 
from “Kate Kearney.” Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Eliza D. Atwill 
[The set of 6 published together with a two-color cover in Sibley Library copy.] 
BR, E, NYP. 

Linden Waltz, The (arr.). No. 2 of “The Repository Waltzes.” The subject taken from 
“Love’s a tell tale.” Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Sarah A. Atwill. [The 
set of 6 published together with a two-color cover in Sibley Library copy.] 

BR, E, NYP, LC. 


: Love Not (arr.). A Celebrated Quick Step as performed by the Military Bands. At- 


will’s Music Repository, 201 Broadway, N.Y.; x. [Sibley Library copy published by 
Jollies Music Repository, 300 Broadway, N.Y.] Ded. to Capt. Edward Vincent of the 
New York Light Guard. Price: “25¢ nett.” BR, LC, Y, F, E. 
Love’s a Tell-Tale (arr.). George P. Morris, Na [sic] admired Story written by Geo. 
P. Morris, Esq. Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss Ellen F. Howard. 
BR, NYP. 
Love’s Chosen Hours (arr.). H. P. Grattan, Esq. or Morning, Noon and Night. An 
admired song as sung with great success by Miss Mary Taylor. Atwill, 201 Broadway, 
N.Y. Ded. to Miss Jane E. Gassner. 4 pp. BR, NYP. 
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Malina Waltz, The (arr.). No. 6 of “The Repository Waltzes.” The subject taken from 
“Ah, do not forget, love.” Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss Mary L. 
Vail. [The set of 6 published together with two-color cover in Sibley Library copy.] 
BR, E, LC, NYP. 
Mary Josephine’s Waltz (arr.). No. 4 of “The Repository Waltzes.” Easily arranged 
expressly for dancing. The subject taken from “Come sing me that simple song again.” 
Atwill’s, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Mary Josephine Atwill. [The set of 6 published together 
with two-color cover in Sibley Library copy.] 
New York Fusiliers Waltz, The (arr.). Firth, Hall & Pond, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Copy- 
right by J. L. Hewitt & Co. Ded. to Officers and Members of the New York Fusiliers. 
BR. 
Our Flag is There—An Officer of the Army and Navy. No. 3 of Atwill’s Collection of 
National Songs of America. Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to the Officers of the 
Army and Navy. [Brief historical note preceding music.] BR. 


: Serena Waltz (arr.). James L. Hewitt & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. [Sibley Library 


Copy published by Firth, Pond & Co., 1 Franklin Sq., N.Y.] Ded. to his friend, Jas. 
M. Blatchford. BR, E. 
Shrine, The. Waltz Sentimental Impromptu. James L. Hewitt & Co., 239 Broadway, 
N.Y. [Sibley Library Copy published by Firth, Pond & Co., 1 Franklin Sq., N.Y.] 
Ded. to his friend, Jas. M. Blatchford. BR, E. 
Star Spangled Banner, The (arr.). John Stafford Smith (1750-1836). Atwill’s Collec- 
tion of National Songs of America. Other arrs. 1856, 1861. LC. 
Take Your Time [Miss] Lucy (arr.). A Favorite Dance. Firth, Hall & Pond, 239 
Broadway, N.Y. Copyright by J. L. Hewitt & Co. NC, NYP. 
Wanderer’s Dream of Home, The or Recollection of Childhood. (Written and com- 
posed by Francis H. Brown), a much admired ballad as sung with distinguished eclat 
in Public and Private Circles. Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to “My Mother.” 
Cover Lith. 6 pp. BR, E. 
Wreckers Daughter Quick Step (arr.). 

Yankee Doodle (arr.). George P. Morris. No. 6 of Atwill’s Collection of National 
Songs of America. “After the manner of the old Continental Ballad writers.” Atwill’s, 
201 Broadway, N.Y. [Referred to in “The Pupil’s First Primer” by Francis H. Brown, 


Firth, Pond & Co., N.Y., 1859, as “from the pen of George P. Morris.”] BR. 
Aeolian Waltz, The (arr.). Subject taken from “Tis Now the Promised Hour.” At- 
will’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Eliza Heath. BR, AAS, LC. 
Alethia Waltz. Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss Catherine Augusta 
Wood. LC, NYP. 
Arista Waltz (arr.). No. 2 from set of 6 “Rococo Waltzes.” John F. Nunns, 240 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Ded. to Miss A. L. Davis. All six printed together. AAS, BR, LC. 


Burdett’s Quick Step. J. F. Nunns, 240 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Sergt. Daniel H. 
Burdett of the New York Fusiliers. Lith. of Lewis & Brown, 37 John St., N.Y. Signed 


by E. Brown, Jr., 1844 [Brother of composer]. BR, LC. 
Camirus Waltz (arr.). No. 4 from set of 6 “Rococo Waltzes.” John F. Nunns, 240 
Broadway, N.Y. AAS, LC. 
Cappadocia Waltz (arr.). Horace Waters, 333 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Mary 
H. Crooke. BR, LC, Y. 
Caria Waltz (arr.). No. 6 from set of 6 “Rococo Waltzes.” John F. Nunns, 240 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Ded. to Miss A. L. Davis. AAS. 
Cottage Galop, The. John F. Nunns, 240 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Sarah J. 
Gassner. LC, Y. 


ca. 1844: David’s Quick Step (arr.). 
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L’Esmeralda Galop. John F. Nunns, 240 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Mrs. Jane Lyell. 
6 pp. BR, LC, NYP, Y. 
Ionian Waltz (arr.). ix. 
Larissa Waliz. No. 1 from set of 6 “Rococo Waltzes.” John F. Nunns, 240 Broadway, 
N.Y. Ded. to Miss A. L. Davis. LC. 


Medeon Waltz. No. 5 from set of 6 “Rococo Waltzes.” John F. Nunns, 240 Broadway, 
N.Y. Ded. to Miss A. L. Davis. LC. 


New York Fusiliers Grand Galop (arr.). Firth & Hall—No. 1 Franklin Sq., and 239 
Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Officers and Members of N.Y. Fusiliers. Lith. of Thayer & 
Co., Boston. Price: “SO cts,” 5 pp. BR, F. 
Nourmahal, La. Romance and Waltz Allegro. Published by William H. Oakes & for 
sale by E. H. Wade, 197 Washington St., Boston. Ded. to Miss Helen Spear. 6 pp. BR. 
Oh No I'll Ne’er Forget Thee. A Song as sung by Miss Taylor with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. The Poetry written by Adalaide. Atwill Publisher, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Copy- 
right by J. F. Atwill. Ded. to Mrs. Payson. 5 pp. BR, LC, NYP. 
Old Church Bell, The. George R. [sic] Morris, Esq. Firth & Hall, 1 Franklin Sq., 
N.Y. and Firth, Hall & Pond, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to F. S. Vanderpool, Esq. 
Lith. of Thayer & Co., Boston. 6 pp. BR, NYP. 


Phyleus Waltz. No. 3 from set of 6 “Rococo Waltzes.” John F. Nunns, 240 Broadway, 
N.Y. Ded. to Miss A. L. Davis. LC. 


ca. 1844: Portebello Waltz. LC. 


1844: 


1845: 


1845: 


1845: 


1845: 


1845: 


1845: 


1845: 


1845: 


Zephyr Waltz, The (arr.). Subject taken from “Sing Nightingale Sing.” Atwill Pub- 
lisher, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Mary Starr of Jewett City, [Conn.?] 
BR, LC, NYP. 
Adaline Waltz, The (arr.). No. 3 of “The Repository Waltzes.” The subject taken from 
“Oh! take me back to Switzerland.” Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Mrs. F. 
P. M. Stetson. [The set of 6 published together with a two-color cover in Sibley.] 
BR, E, LC, NYP. 
Casket Waltz, The (arr.). The subject taken from “My Pretty Azile.” S. C. Jollie, 
300 Broadway, N.Y., (also Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y.). Ded. to Miss Josephine 
M. Thorne. BR, AAS. 
Clara Mowbray’s Waltz (arr.). One of “Melrose Abbey Waltzes.” William E. Millet, 
329 Broadway, N.Y. Millet’s Music Saloon. Ded. to Miss Jane Newhouse. [The set 
of 6 published together and dedicated to Mrs. Mary Millet, New York.] Lith. of F. & 
S. Palmer, 55 Ludlow St., N.Y. Price of set: “75 cts nett.” E. 
Cora Melrose’s Waltz (arr.). One of “Melrose Abbey Waltzes.” William E. Millet, 329 
Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Mrs. Mary Ann Fischer. [The set of 6 published together 
and dedicated to Mrs. Mary Millet, New York.] Lith. of F. & S. Palmer, 55 Ludlow 
St., N.Y. Price of set: “75 cts nett.” E. 
Evelina Waltz, The. Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y., [Another] Jollie, 300 Broadway, 
N.Y. Ded. to Mrs. Julia A. Wright [of Montague, Mass.?]. BR, NYP. 
Grace Harkway’s Waltz (arr.). One of 6 “Melrose Abbey Waltzes.” William E. Millet, 
329 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Julia Couenhoven. Lith. of F. & S. Palmer, 55 
Ludlow St., N.Y. [The set of 6 published together and dedicated to Mrs. Mary Millet, 
New York.] Price of set: “75 cts nett.” Lith. of F. & S. Palmer, 55 Ludlow St., N.Y. E. 
Henrietta Ivanhoe’s Waltz (arr.). One of “Melrose Abbey Waltzes.” William E. Millet, 
329 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Mrs. Catherine Nunns. [The set of 6 published and dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Mary Millet, New York.] Price of set: “75 cts nett.” Lith. of F. & S. 
Palmer, 55 Ludlow St., N.Y. AAS. 
Hortense Maitland’s Waltz (arr.). One of “Melrose Abbey Waltzes.” Ded. to Mrs. 
Henrietta Spinage. [The set of 6 published together and dedicated to Mrs. Mary Mil- 
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let, New York.] Lith. of F. & S. Palmer, 55 Ludlow St., N.Y. Price of set: “75 cts 
nett.” E. 
Hussar Quadrilles and Gallopade, The. Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Edmund 
Charles, Jr., Esq. Lieut. Commanding 2nd Troop Hussars. Price: “38 cts nett.” 7 pp. 
AAS. 
May Queen Waltz, The. Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Mary B. BR. 
Merrily Oh! The Woodsman Trudges Along or Backwoodsman’s Carol. Alfred Wheeler, 
Esq. “—by author, of ‘The Old Church Bell,’ ‘Indian and His Bride,’ ‘A Life in the 
Woods.’” Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., Boston; x. BR, E. 
Papanti’s Galop. G. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. Cover design by E. W. Fagan. 
5 pp. Price: “25 cts nett.” AAS, BR, E, F, LC, N. 
Pavonia Polka Waltz, The. Atwill,’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Adolphe C. Theriot, 
Esq. BR, LC, Y. 


ca. 1845: Plummer’s Quick Step. (Listed by Firth, Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y., in “The 


1845: 


1845: 


1845: 


1845: 


1846: 


1846: 


1846: 


1846: 


1846: 


1846: 


1846: 


1846: 
1846: 


Pupil’s First Primer,” 1859.] LC. 
Polka Waltz, The. Published by William H. Oakes & for sale by E. H. Wade, 197 
Washington Street, Boston. Ded. to Ladies of Boston. BR. 


Silver Lute Waltz, The (arr.). One of “Melrose Abbey Waltzes.” William E. Millett, 
329 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Amelia Couenhoven. [The set of 6 published to- 
gether and dedicated to Mrs. Mary Millett, New York.] Lith. of F. & S. Palmer, 55 
Ludlow St., N.Y. Price of set: “75 cts nett.” E, NYP. 
"Tis Now the Promised Hour. A Serenade sung—by Miss Mary Taylor, written by 
George P. Morris, Esq. Atwill’s, 201 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Mrs. R. M. LeFavor of 
Boston. Colored Lith. by Lewis & Brown, 37 John St., N.Y. BR. 
Will You Come to My Mountain Home? Alfred Wheeler. A Much Admired Song as 
sung by the Orphean Family. Cover ded. to Miss Anna Louisa Hidden. Firth, Hall & 
Pond, 1 Franklin Sq., and 239 Broadway, N.Y. Copyright by Firth, Hall & Pond. 
Firth, Pond & Co., No. 1 Franklin Sq., N.Y. (20th ed.) Firth, Pond & Co., 547 Broad- 
way, N.Y. (25th ed.) (75th ed.) ; x. [Published either as solo or quartet and arranged 
for Spanish Guitar.] BR, AAS, NYP. 
Brigand’s March, The. In which is introduced a favorite Sicilian Air. George P. Reed, 
17 Tremont Row, Boston. Ded. to his pupil, Miss Sarah F. Hallet. BR, AAS. 
Capt. Ellis’ Quick Step. George P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. Ded. to Richmond 
Fayette Artillery. [Cover picture of the Captain.] NYP. 
Fairies Galop, The. G. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. Ded. to Miss Helen Jane 
Dodge. 4 pp. Price: 2% in star. E, LC. 
Georgette Galop. George P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. Ded. to “his pupil, William 
P. Field, Esq.” 5 pp. E. 
Midnight Rhymes. Barry Cornwall. or ‘Tis Merry When the Stars are Bright. As 
sung by Miss Anna Stone. G. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. Ded. to J. M. Floyd, 
Esq. Lith. of W. Sharp & Co. BR, E. 
Oh Come Maidens Come (arr.). Carline Gilman. (Boat Song) (Duet). G. P. Reed, 17 
Tremont Row, Boston. 5 pp. [Quotation from descriptive paragraph preceding the 
music: “The following graceful harmony, long consecrated to Bacchanalian revelry, has 
been rescued for more genial and lovely associations.”] BR, Y. 
Queen Victoria’s Band March. G. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. Cover design of 
E. W. Fagan. 5 pp. Price: “25 cts nett” or 2% in star. BR, E, NYP. 
Soldiers Dream March, The. G. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. BR, N. 
Sultan’s Band March, The. (Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland). Ded. to his pupil Master 
Charles Legay. 5 pp. [Included in “Echoes From the Camp, A Collection of Popular 
Marches and Quick Steps by Various Authors.”] BR, AAS, E, NYP. 
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Filotear Polka, The. Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., Boston. [AAS copy sold 
by A. & S. Nordheime, King St., Toronto.] AAS, LC. 
Gazelle Polka (The Favorite) (arr.). As performed by the Steyermarkische Company at 
their Grand Instrumental Concerts. G. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. Ded. to 


Mrs. Dexter Follett of Boston. 25 cts nett. BR, AAS. 
Mariner's March, The. G. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. 5 pp. Price: 25 cts 
nett. BR, E, AAS, F, NYP. 
Piccolo Waltz, The. Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., Boston. BR. 
Zarina Galop. G. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. E. 
Gipsey Boy, The. Eliza Cook. (Tarantula). G. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. 
Ded. to F. Whitman, Esq. Cover design of Weller. 7 pp. Price: 25 cts nett. AAS. 


Oh Susanna Quick Step—Only Correct Edition Introducing the Popular Negro 
Melodies of Oh Susanna; Stop Dat Knocking at the Door as performed by the Boston 
& New York Bands. G. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. 5 pp. BR, NYP. 
Massapoag March, The (arr.). Composed by Donizetti. Selected and arranged by 
Francis H. Brown as performed by Shaw’s Band at the opening of the Massapoag 
House, South Canton [Mass.] Thursday, Feb. 3, 1848. Respectfully dedicated to 
Lyman Kinsley, Esq., Boston. G. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, Boston. Lith. of J. H. 
Bufford; owned by writer. 

Barney Greene Quick Step (arr.). As played by the celebrated Bristol Band in 
Providence, 1842 and by the orchestra of the Providence Museum. S. T. Thurber, 127 


Westminster St., Providence, RI. BR. 
Soldier's Dream Polka. Pub. by W. H. Oakes and for sale by E. H. Wade, 197 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. Ded. to the Ladies of Providence. BR. 


Song My Mother Sings, The. Eliza Cook. Sung by Mrs. Eastcott. Pub. by W. H. 
Oakes and for sale by E. H. Wade, 197 Washington St., Boston. Ded. to Mrs. Philip 
Case, Providence, R.I. [Cover lists composer as “Teacher of the Piano and English 
Ballad Singing, Providence, R.I.”] 5 pp. BR, NYP, PPL. 
Calesthenic Exercises, The. Written expressly to precede Herz’ Scales & Exercises. 
A. M. Leland, 135 Westminster St., Providence. Ded. to His Pupils. Price: “25 cts nett.” 
5 pp. BR, AAS. 
Ditto 1851 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., Boston; x. BR. 
Pride Polka. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. (later editions 543 Broadway). 
Colored Lith. of E. Brown, Jr., 142 Fulton St., N.Y. Subject: Peacock 3rd ed. with 
colored lith. of Sarony & Major, N.Y. Subject: Peacock 30th ed., the same, Sarony, 
Major & Knapp, N.Y. 7 pp. Ded. to Miss Mary A. Westcott of Providence, R.I. 
[Publisher states: “The most popular Polka ever written for the piano-forte, over 
100,000 copies having been sold.” See “The Pupil’s First Primer” by Francis H. 
Brown, p. 82.] Price: 5 in star, or “SO cts nett.” BR, E, NYP, F. 
Happy Family Polka. Firth, Pond & Co., 1 Franklin Sq., N.Y. Also Firth, Pond & 
Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Numerous editions including 75th; included in “The 
Piano Forte Folio.” William Pond & Co., 25 Union Sq., N.Y. 1879. Ded. to S. P. 
Wardwell of Providence, R.I. 7 pp. Lith of Sarony & Co., N.Y. Also arr. for Violin 
or Flute and Piano, 1853. Price: 38 cts nett or 3% in star. BR, E, NYP. 
Snow Flake Polka, The. G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tremont Row, Boston. Ded. to Miss 
Annie Bush. Lith. of Weller & Greene. 5 pp. Price: “25 cts nett” or 2% in star. 
BR, E, NYP, AAS. 
Constance Polka, The. Firth, Pond & Co., 1 Franklin Sq., N.Y.; x. [Also] Firth, Pond 
& Co., 547 Broadway N.Y. Colored lith. of Sarony & Major, N.Y. 5 pp. 
BR, AAS, LC, NYP. 
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Gypsy Schottisch, The. Firth, Pond & Co., 1 Franklin Sq., N.Y. ; x. [Also] William A. 
Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 50th ed. Ded. to Miss Flora Hastings Cole of 
Phelps, N.Y. Colored lith. of Sarony & Major, N.Y. 5 pp. Price: 3% in star; another 
copy, “38 cts nett.” BR, E, NYP. 
Happy Birdling, The, with variations. Firth, Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y. [Also] 
William A. Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Mrs. Charles B. Fosdick. Price: 5 
in star. 7 pp. BR, E, LC, F, N. 
Midnight Schottisch, The. Firth, Pond & Co., 1 Franklin Sq., N.Y.; x. Also William 
Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 25th ed. Ded. to Miss Amelia H. French of Provi- 
dence, R.I. 5 pp. Colored lith. of Sarony & Co., or Sarony & Major, N.Y. 

BR, LC, NYP, PPL 
Pupil’s First Primer, The. The Rudimental Primer and Elementary Catechism. Firth, 
Pond & Co., No. 1 Franklin Sq., N.Y. [Foreword by author dated Providence, June 
1852. Brown is listed as “Teacher of Pianoforte and English Ballad Singing.” Another 
edition “The Pupil’s First Primer,” 1859. An Elementary Catechism designed expressly 
for “The Young Student in Music.” Firth, Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y. No 
foreword. Author listed as “Teacher of the Piano-Forte and Singing, and Director of 
Music at Spingler Institute, New York.” 84 pp., the last 6 advertising compositions by 
Brown.] N, BR. 
Sonora Waltz, La. LC. 
Yes, I'll Come to Thy Mountain Home. Frances Irene Burge. Written in answer to 
the popular song, “Will You Come to My Mountain Home?” Firth, Pond & Co., 1 
Franklin Sq., N.Y.; x. Ded. to Mrs. Wingate Hayes of Providence, R.I. 7 pp. Price: 


38 cts nett. BR, AAS, LC, NYP. 
Young Pupil’s First Galop, The. Firth, Pond & Co., 1 Franklin Sq., N.Y. [and] 
William A. Pond & Co., No. 547 Broadway, N.Y.; x. BR, E. 


Dancing Wave Polka, The (arr.). Arranged in a simple manner for young beginners. 
William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Price: 1% in star. No. 5 of “Musical Chow- 
Chow.” Also William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y. Price: 2 in star. Ded. to Miss 
Alice M. Grosvenor. BR, AAS. 


Early Dawn Polka. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. [Also] William Hall & 
Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Rebecca S. Burge. Colored lith. of Sarony & 
Major, N.Y. Colored lith. of Sarony, Major & Knapp, 449 Broadway, N.Y. Included 
in Collection of Favorite Polkas for Four Hands by William Dressler, 1853. 
BR, AAS, NYP, LC. 
Love Star Schottisch, The. J. E. Gould, 164 Chestnut St., Phila.; x. [Also] J. E. Gould, 
164 Chestnut St., Phila. Successor to A. Fiot. Colored lith. of Sarony & Major, N.Y. 6 
pp. Price: “SO cts nett.” [Also] Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington St., Boston; x. 
Colored lith. of J. H. Bufford. BR, E, NYP, LC. 
May Party Waltz, The (arr.). No. 3 of “Musical Chow-Chow.” William Hall & Son, 
239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Alice M. Grosvenor. Price: “12% cts nett.” 
BR, AAS. 
Merry Harvest Galop (arr.). No. 6 of “Musical Chow-Chow.” William Hall & Son, 
239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Alice M. Grosvenor. 3 pp. Price: “10 cts nett.” An- 
other copy. Price: 12% cts nett. [Also] William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y. 


Price: 1% in star. AAS. 
Merry Sunshine Galop (arr.). No. 2 of “Musical Chow-Chow.” William Hall & Son, 
239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Alice M. Grosvenor. BR. 


Ocean Bird Schottisch, The. (arr.). No. 1 of “Musical Chow-Chow.” William Hall & 
Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Alice M. Grosvenor. 3 pp. BR, AAS. 
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1853: Plume Polka. S. T. Gordon, 297 Broadway, N. Y.; x. Colored lith. by Sarony & 185% 
Major, N.Y. 7 pp. BR, NYP, M. 
1853: Quiet Family Polka, The. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Lith. of Sarony & 
Major, N.Y. Price: “38 cts nett,” also 4 in star. 6 pp. E, NYP. 185: 
1853: Rival Schottisch, The. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Mrs. William 185: 
G. Tompkins. Colored lith. of Sarony & Major, N.Y. 6 pp. Price: 5 in star. BR, NYP. 
1853: Seraglio Schottisch, The. Firth, Pond & Co., 1 Franklin Sq., N.Y. or 547 Broadway, 185: 
N.Y. Ded. to Miss Mariana Payson. Colored lith. of Sarony & Major, N.Y. 6 pp. 
Price: 5 in star. BR, E, N. 185: 
1853: Sociable Polka, The (arr.). Composed by Sallie. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, | 


N.Y. Ded. to Miss Mary Ann Van Beuren. Cover design of Pearson. 5 pp. Price: 25 
cts nett or 2% in star. BR, NYP. 185. 
1853: Woodland March. From “Woodland Whispers,” A collection of Easy Piano Music. 
William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss Huldah V. [?] Hall of 


Brooklyn, N.Y. E. 185. 

1853: Young Pupil’s Second Galop, The. Firth, Pond & Co. [Listed by Firth, Pond & Co., 

547 Broadway, N.Y. in “The Pupil’s First Primer,” 1859, as one of set of 4.] F. 

1853: Young Soldiers March (arr.). No. 4 of “Musical Chow-Chow.” Popular Polka, Galop 185. 
or Waltz & Schottisch Dances arranged for Beginners. William Hall & Son, 239 
Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Alice M. Grosvenor. 3 pp. Price: 1% in star or 12% 185. 
cts. BR, AAS, NYP. 

1854: Dream Life Schottisch. Subject by Miss Martha Gray. William Hall & Son, 239 
Broadway, N.Y. Price: “25 cts nett.” [Also] William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, 185. 
N.Y. Price: 2% in star and 3% in circle. Ded. to Miss Louisa O. Bush of Liberty, 

N.Y. Cover by Pearson & Melville, N.Y. 5 pp. BR, AAS, E. 185 


1854: Automaton Galop. No. 4 of “The Magical Olio,” Designed for beginners. J. E. Gould, 185) 
Successor to A. Fiot. 164 Chesnut St. cor. of 7th, Phila.; x. Ded. to Miss Anna J. 
Dyer, Providence, R.I. BR. 

1854: Bottle Imp Galop. [“The Bottle Imp” was a celebrated drama according to “The 185 
Boston Transcript,” Feb. 21, 1935.] No. 6 of “The Magical Olio.” Designed for 
beginners. J. E. Gould, Successor to A. Fiot; x. Swaim’s Building, 164 Chesnut St., 
Phila. Ded. to Miss Anna J. Dyer, Providence, R. I. Price: “12% cts nett”; cover 


designed by Hoppin. BR, AAS. 185 
1854: Charmed Ring Scottisch, [sic] The No. 2 of “The Magical Olio.” Designed for 

beginners. Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., Boston; x. Ded. to Miss Anna J. Dyer, 185 

Providence, R.I. Price: “12% cts nett.” Cover designed by Hoppin. BR, AAS. 


1854: Game King Schottisch, The. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to 185 
Gilbert L. Arrosmith [sic] Color lith. of Sarony & Co. Price: “50 cts nett.” 7 pp. 


BR, E. 

1854: Invisible Harlequin, The. No. 5 of “The Magical Olio.” Designed for beginners. J. E. 
Gould, Successor to A. Fiot, 164 Chesnut St. cor. of 7th, Phila.; x. To Miss Anna J. 185 

Dyer, Providence, R.I. Cover designed by Hoppin. Price: 1% in star. BR, AAS. 
1854: Magic Bell Polka. No. 1 of “The Magical Olio.” Designed for beginners. J. E. Gould, 185 


Successor of A. Fiot, Swaim’s Building. 164 Chesnut St., Phila.; x. Ded. to Miss 
Anna J. Dyer, Providence, R.I. Cover designed by Hoppin. 3 pp. Price: 12% cts 


nett. BR, AAS. 185 
1854: Moonbeam Schottisch, The. Berry & Gordon, 279 Broadway, N.Y. x. Ded. to Miss 
Julia M. Wright of Montague, Mass. Lith. of Sarony & Co., N.Y. 7 pp. BR. 


1854: The Musical Clock Waltz. No. 3 of “The Magical Olio.” Designed for beginners. J. E. 
Gould, Successor to A. Fiot, 164 Chestnut St., Phila.; x. Ded. to Miss Anna J. Dyer, 185 
Providence, R. I. Price: 12%4 cts nett. BR, AAS. 
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Wig Wag Polka, The. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to “My Friend, 
Russell Hallett, Esq. of Boston, Mass.” Lith. of Sarony & Co., N.Y. 6 pp. Price: “38 


cts nett.” BR, AAS. 
Young Pupil’s Third Galop. Firth, Pond & Co., 1 Franklin Sq., N.Y. E. 
Barnum’s Baby Show Polka. S. T. Gordon, 297 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Colored lith. of 
Sarony & Co., N.Y. BR. 


1855:Elfin Polka Redowa. No. 5 of “Magic Lantern.” Listed by Firth, Pond & Co., 547 


1855: 


1855: 


1855: 


1855: 


1855: 


1855: 


1855: 


1856: 


1856: 


1856: 


1856: 


1856: 


1856: 


1856: 


1856: 


1856: 


Broadway, N.Y. in “The Pupil’s First Primer,” 1859. 

Fond Hope Schottisch. No. 3 of “Magic Lantern.” A Collection of 6 Easy Dance 
Pieces. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to J. A. Fowler, Esq., Cherry 
Valley, N.Y. Cover design of J. C. Pearson, N.Y. 5 pp. Price: 2% in star. AAS. 
Phantom Cloud Waltz, The. No. 1 of “Magic Lantern.” A collection of 6 Easy Dance 
Pieces. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to J. A. Fowler, Esq., Cherry 
Valley, N.Y. Cover design of J. C. Pearson, N.Y. BR. 
Rosy Morn Polka. No. 2 of “Magic Lantern.” A collection of 6 Easy Dance Pieces. 
William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to J. A. Fowler, Esq., Cherry Valley, 


N.Y. Cover design of J. C. Pearson, N.Y. 5 pp. Price: 2% in star. AAS. 
Soldier's Polka Redowa. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Capt. J. 
C. Herriot. Cover design of J. C. Pearson, N.Y. 5 pp. BR, LC. 


Sunshine of Love Galop. No. 4 of “Magic Lantern.” A Collection of 6 Easy Dance 
Pieces. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to J. A. Fowler, Esq., Cherry 
Valley, N.Y. Cover design of J. C. Pearson, N.Y. NYP, AAS. 
Whisper of Love Schottisch, The. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to 
Marie P. Tompkins of New York. Cover lith. of Hoppin. 7 pp. BR, E. 
Young Pupil’s Fourth Galop, The. Firth, Pond & Co., 1 Franklin Sq., N.Y. BR. 
Cornet Band March, The. Firth, Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to M. 
Stacy Johnson, Professor of Music in the Warren Female Seminary, Warren, R.I. 
5 pp. NYP. 
Do You Really Think He Did? Miss Marietta Hutchins. William Hall & Son, 239 
Broadway, N.Y.; x. Cover of J. C. Pearson, N.Y. BR, LC. 
[Also arr. by C. C. Converse for Spanish Guitar.] William Hall & Son, 239 Broad- 
way, N.Y.; x. BR. 
Hail Columbia (arr.). No. 2 of National Songs of America. [Listed by Firth, Pond 
& Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y. in “The Pupil’s First Primer,” 1859.] 

Hesitation Polka, The. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y.; x. To Mrs. Maria 
Straiton. Lith. of Sarony & Co., N.Y. 8 pp. BR, NYP, LC. 
I'll Love Thee in the Spring Time. Finley Johnson. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, 
N.Y. Lith. of Sarony & Co., N.Y., reproducing photograph of composer, seated. 
Photo by Manchester & Chapin, Providence. [Reproduction of composer’s signature, 
lower right.] 7 pp. BR, LC. 
“Just Out” Polka. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. x. Ded. to A. W. Berg, 
Esq. Colored lith. of Sarony, Major & Knapp, N.Y. 9 pp. Price: 5 in star. BR, LC. 
Kate Kearney Waltz (arr.). Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., Boston: [Also] Jollie’s, 
300 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Eliza D. Atwill. [Already listed under 1843 copy- 
right. ] NYP. 
Land of Washington, The (arr.). George P. Morris. No. 1 of National Songs of 
America. Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St., Boston; x. Paragraph of historical de- 
scription preceding music. Lith. of J. H. Bufford. 5 pp. Ditto. Arr. for S.A.T.B., with 
S. solo BR, F. 
Minnehaha, or Laughing Water, Polka. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. 
to A. Rieff, Jr. Lith. of Sarony & Co., N.Y. [Also] William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, 
N.Y. Ded. to A. Rieff, Jr. Lith. [inferior copy of above] [Also] Oliver Ditson & Co., 
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451 Washington St., Boston; x. Lith. of J. H. Bufford’s Sons, 141 Franklin St., 


Boston. 7 pp. Price: 5 in star. BR, AAS, E, NYP, LC. 
Morning Glory Schottisch (arr.). Composed by H. Shepard. Ded. to John R. Cory, 
Esq. of Providence, R.I. BR, LC. 


Song of the Captive Bird, with brilliant variations. Firth, Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, 
N.Y.; x. Ded. to M. Stacy Johnson, Esq. Professor of Music in the Warren Female 
Seminary, Warren, R. I. 7 pp. BR. 
Star Spangled Banner, The (arr.). National Songs of America. [Listed as No. 3 of 
set in “The Pupil’s First Primer,” 1859; other editions 1843, 1861.] Oliver Ditson, 
115 Washington St., Boston; x. Colored lith. of J. H. Bufford. [Publisher’s note 
states that text “was submitted to author and revised and corrected by him a few 
months previous to his death which occurred in 1845.”] 5 pp. BR. 
Western Trapper’s Camp Song, as sung by Francis H. Brown’s Concert Troupe. [“The 
Trapper’s Evening Camp Song” listed in “The Pupil’s First Primer,” 1859.] LC. 
Huzzah for Columbia (arr.). No. 5 National Songs of America. [Listed by Firth, 
Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y., in “The Pupil’s First Primer,” 1859.] 

Our Flag is There (arr.). No. 4 of National Songs of America. [Listed by Firth, 
Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y., in “The Pupil’s First Primer,” 1859.] 

Celebrated Anvil Chorus, The (arr.). Cori di Zingari. [From “Il Trovatore” of Verdi.] 
William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. BR, LC. 
Institute Chorus Book, The. A Collection of Popular, Appropriate and Pleasing Vocal 
Pieces for Class Singing. William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Price: 7% in 


star. BR, PPL, N. 
Balmoral Schottisch. [Listed by Firth, Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y., in “The 
Pupil’s First Primer,” 1859.] AAS, LC 
Come Meet Me Tonight. J. H. McNaughton LC 
Floating Breeze Schottisch. 9 pp. LC. 


Ocean Telegraph March, The. Firth, Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to 
Cyrus W. Field, Esq., of New York by the Publishers. Lith. of. Sarony, Major & 
Knapp, 449 Broadway, N.Y. [Also one copyright 1886 by Francis H. Brown.] Price: 
4 in star; 5 pp. BR, E, LC, NYP, N, M. 
Oh Why Delay the Happy Hour? James Simmonds, as sung by Stephen Massett. 
William Hall & Son, 239 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Mary Shaw. 7 pp. NYP, M. 
Parlor Songs, Collection of. Comp[osed, -iled?] by Francis H. Brown. Hall & Sons, 
New York. LC. 
Bonny Eloise Polka. “Introducing the favorite Melody, ‘Bonny Eloise’ by J. [1?] R. 
Thomas to whom it is respectfully dedicated by his friend.” William Hall & Son, 
543 Broadway, N.Y.; x. 7 pp. E, LC. 
Kitty Lowe. J. H. McNaughton. [Listed by Firth, Pond & Co., 547 Broadway, N.Y., 
in “The Pupil’s First Primer,” 1859.] Ded. to Mrs. Kate McNaughton, 4 pp. LC. 
Woodbird Polka, The. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Mrs. L. M. 
Dorsey Ward. Colored lith. of Sarony, Major & Knapp, 449 Broadway, N.Y. Price: 
5 in star. 9 pp. BR, E. 
Belle Rosalie Polka Mazourka, La. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to 
Miss Rosalie Judson. [Prefaced by verse of C.O. Clayton.] 9 pp. BR. 
Little Puss Polka. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss Maria 
W. Grant. Cover design by W. H. Leeson. Price: 4 in star. AAS. 
Star Spangled Banner, The (arr.). Music adapted from A. W. Berg’s arrangement by 
permission of Firth, Pond & Co. [See arrs. of 1843, 1856.] James G. Gregory, No. 46 
Walkert St., N.Y. [In booklet form with colored cover and illustrations by F.O.C. 
Dorley]. BR, H, NYP, PR. 
Winning Smile Schottisch. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss 
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M. Lena Gunther, New York. Cover designed by T. C. Wakelam. [Poem of C. O. 
Clayton precedes music. ] E. 
Battle, The—Appended verses by Eliza Cook; Taylor; Campbell; Scott; Tennyson. 
A Descriptive Fantasy in Three Parts [for Piano] [actually four parts.] The Tented 
Field—Night Before Battle; Camp in Repose. Dreams of Home (The Soldier’s Dream). 
Morning: The March. The Attack and Battle. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, 
N.Y. Ded. to Major Gen. George B. McClellan. [Colored cover design showing battle 


in fort; uniforms of Mexican War Era.] 13 pp. AAS. 
Love’s Signal Polka. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y. Ded. to Miss Annie C. 
Thompson, Boston, Mass. 8 pp. BR. 
Americus Quick Step. AAS. 
Young Pupil’s Second Galop. Ditson F. 


Babble Brook Polka. No. 1 of “Woodland Whispers,” A Collection of Easy Piano 
Music. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss Huldah V. [?] 
Hall of Brooklyn, N.Y. E. 
Love Lane Galop. No. 2 of “Woodland Whispers,” A Collection of Easy Piano 
Music. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss Huldah V. [?] 
Hall of Brooklyn, N.Y. E. 
Love Lane Galop. No. 4 of “Woodland Whispers,” A Collection of Easy Piano 
Music. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss Huldah V. [?] 
Hall of Brooklyn, N.Y. E. 
Rippling Stream Waltz. No. 5 of “Woodland Whispers,” A Collection of Easy Piano 
Music. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss Huldah V. [?] 
Hall of Brooklyn, N.Y. E. 
Sylvan Lane Galop. No. 4 of “Woodland Whispers,” A Collection of Easy Piano 
Music. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss Huldah V. [?] 
Hall of Brooklyn, N.Y. E. 
Woodlawn March. No. 3 of “Woodland Whispers,” A Collection of Easy Piano 
Music. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss Huldah V. [?] 
Hall of Brooklyn, N.Y. E. 
Light Step Polka, The. Thaddeus Firth, 563 Broadway, N.Y. (Successor to Firth, Son 
& Co.) Ded. to Miss Marion A. Bruce of New York. Cover design of Pearson, N.Y. 
5 pp. BR, 
Magic Spell, The. Romance for the Piano. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y.; 
x. Ded. to Fred F. [?] Spear. [Ad on back of cover includes works by Francis H. 
Brown and L. M. Gottschalk.] 9 pp. BR, I, NYP. 
Dancing Fawn Galop. No. 2 of “The Musical Grotto.” William Hall & Son, 543 Broad- 
way, N.Y.; x. [Listed on cover of “The Flower Bell Waltz,” 1867.] 
Enchanted Lute Schottisch. No. 4 of “The Musical Grotto.” William Hall & Son, 543 
Broadway, N.Y.; x. [Listed on cover of “The Flower Bell Waltz,” 1867.] 
Fairy Queen Polka. No. 1 of “The Musical Grotto.” William Hall & Son, 543 Broad- 
way, N.Y.; x. [Listed on cover of “The Flower Bell Waltz,” 1867.] 
Flower Bell Waltz, The. No. 6 of “The Musical Grotto,” A Collection of Six Easy 
Dance Pieces. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y. BR. 
Rippling Brook Mazurka. No. 3 of “The Musical Grotto.” William Hall & Son, 543 
Broadway, N.Y.; x. [Listed on cover of “The Flower Bell Waltz,” 1867.] 
Warbling Fount Redowa. No. 5 of “The Musical Grotto.” William Hall & Son, 543 
Broadway, N.Y.; x. [Listed on cover of “The Flower Bell Waltz,” 1867.] 
Golden Sun Galop, The. No. 1 of “Sparkling Gems,” A Collection of Easy Pianoforte 
Pieces. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss Fannie E. Hall. 
BR. 
Peeping Star Polka. No. 2 of “Sparkling Gems,” A Collection of Easy Pianoforte 
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Pieces. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y.; x. Ded. to Miss Fannie E. Hall. 


5 pp. Price: 3% in star. 


1868: Moonbeam Masurka. No. 3 of “Sparkling Gems,” A collection of Easy Pianoforte é 
Pieces. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y. [As listed on cover of “Golden © 


Sun Galop,” 1868.] 


1868: Rippling Stream Redowa. No. 6 of “Sparkling Gems,” A Collection of Easy Pianoforte 
Pieces. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y. [As listed on cover of “Golden 


Sun Galop,” 1868.] 


1868: White Wave Waltz. No. 5 of “Sparkling Gems,” A Collection of Easy Pianoforte 
Pieces. William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, N.Y. [As listed on cover of “Golden | 


Sun Galop,” 1868.]} 


1879: Graded Handbook to the Pianoforte, A. 3 parts. [Announced for sale in Stamford 


Advocate, Jan. 17, 1879. No copy discovered.] 


Works for which dates are not available. 


Barnum’s National Grand Poultry Show Polka. 
[Date not clear; possibly 1851] 


Blue Bells of Scotland. 
[Listed in “Primer,” 1859.] 


Dream Song, Reverie. 
[Ad on “Minnehaha Polka,” 1856.] 


Ever of Thee Quick Step. 
[Ad on “Minnehaha Polka,” 1856.] 


“I Go, My Friends, I Go.” 

[Listed in “Primer,” 1859.] 

Indian and His Bride. 

[Ad on “Merrily, Oh, The Woodsman Trudges Along.”] 


Lament of the Captive Bird. With Variations. 
[Listed in “Primer,” 1859.] 


Lass O’Courie, The. Scotch Melody Arranged for Voice and Piano. 


“Nel cor piu,” Variations on. 

[Listed in “Primer,” 1859.] 

Pleasant Valley March. 

[Ad of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Sq., N.Y. 

on “Nanon,” Minnelied, by Richard Genée, 1855; 

also ad on “Ocean Telegraph March” of Brown, 1858.] 
Remembrance of Thee. 

[Listed in “Primer,” 1859.] 


Song of Former Years. 
[Ad on “Kitty Lowe,” 1859.] 


Stetson’s Quickstep. 
[Listed in “Primer,” 1859.] 


Wide Awake Galop. 
[Listed in “Primer,” 1859.] 
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The Teacher-Training Program in Music 
at Chautauqua Institution, 1905-1930 


EUGENE W. TROTH 


ILLIONS of Americans whose ori- 

gins are rooted in the small towns 
and rural areas of the United States 
remember Chautauqua, the majority of 
them with vivid nostalgia. Their mem- 
ory is of the circuit or “traveling” 
Chautauqua, that phenomenon of 
American culture organized in 1904 
and duplicated to the extent that in 
1921, the year of greatest activity, 
traveling circuits presented 9,653 pro- 
grams to an estimated audience of 35, 
500,000." 

The circuit Chautauqua was not, 
however, the original Chautauqua. The 
original Chautauqua continues to 
function each summer at its permanent 
home on Lake Chautauqua, New York. 
Chautauqua Institution, to give it its 
official name, was established in 1874. 
By the beginning of the twentieth 
century, its activities had made the 
very word Chautauqua synonymous in 
the minds of Americans generally with 
culture, inspiration, education, and the 
genteel uses of leisure. The original 
two-week session of the Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Assembly of 1874 had 
evolved into the six-week summer ses- 
sion of Chautauqua University, offer- 
ing instruction in schools of language, 
theology, physical education, journal- 
ism, domestic science, pedagogy, ex- 
pression, arts and crafts, library 
science, and music. As the result of the 
efforts and faith of John Heyl Vincent 





Victoria and Robert O. Case, We Called It 
Culture (New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1948), p. 11. 
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and Lewis Miller, the founders of 
Chautauqua, the institution had ex- 
erted by this time a permanent in- 
fluence upon educational practice 
through its pioneer efforts in summer 
study, the extension class, and instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 

Chautauqua evidenced an interest in 
school music as early as 1875 when 
Eben Tourjée, founder and director of 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, lectured on the teaching of 
music in the public schools. That such 
prominent music teachers as Luther 
Whiting Mason, T. F. Seward, Wil- 
liam Tomlins, and Julia Crane were 
members of the Chautauqua faculty 
prior to 1900 indicates a continuing 
interest. The irregular program of 
instruction offered by these and other 
teachers was the forerunner of a De- 
partment of Public School Music as a 
division of the Chautauqua School of 
Music. Organized in 1905, the depart- 
ment’s objective was “to give to all 
persons interested or engaged in the 
work of Vocal Music among children, 
a thorough and complete course of 
instruction in all branches of Public 
School Music.” 

Since the vast majority of normal 
schools, teachers colleges, and univer- 
sities either did not then support a 
summer session, or, if so, did not 
offer instruction in music, the opportu- 
nities for securing training of this 


nature were somewhat limited. Those 


*The Chautauqua Quarterly (July 1905), p. 
21. 











who desired such training attended 
the various summer schools sponsored 
by the publishers of school music books, 
one of the several widely scattered pri- 
vate training schools (such as the Em- 
ma Thomas School in Detroit, Michi- 
gan), or received no training whatso- 
ever. Consequently, there existed a de- 
cided need for a summer instructional 
program in school music, and Chautau- 
qua attempted to meet the need with 
its Department of Public School Music. 

The detailed analysis of the teacher- 
training program may best be organ- 
ized in relation to the individuals who 
successively directed departmental 
activities, as follows: (a) the identifica- 
tion of the respective individual; (b) 
the curriculum he directed; (c) a re- 
construction, when possible, of his be- 
liefs concerning school music; and (d) 
the significant aspects of his instruc- 
tional program. 


Julia E. Crane, 1905-1906 


Julia E. Crane founded the first 
normal music school in the United 
States, which exists today as the Crane 
Music Department of the State Uni- 
versity of New York College of Educa- 
tion at Potsdam. As a member of the 
“Committee of Ten” of the Music 
Section of the NEA, she helped to 
formulate in 1903 a statement of the 
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accomplishments in music which might 
be expected from an elementary school 
music program. In 1904, she served as 
a member of the NEA committee whose 
activity resulted in the first course of 
study in music for the high school 
level. 

The two courses taught by Crane 
comprised the core of the teacher- 
training curriculum (see Table 1) 
which she organized at Chautauqua. 
The first, entitled “Methods,” out- 
lined a course of study in music for 
each school grade beginning with the 
kindergarten and continuing, in 1905, 
through the grammar school and, in 
1906, through the high school. The 
most appropriate school music materi- 
als, many of which were available for 
examination, were presented and dis- 


cussed by Crane, and her lectures 


concerning the techniques of introduc- 
ing these materials to children were 
effectively illustrated in her demonstra- 
tion teaching of classes of Chautauqua 
children. In the second course, “Song 
Interpretation,’ Miss Crane discussed 
the selection, analysis, and perform- 
ance of song literature, including as 
discussion topics such vocal prob- 
lems as tone quality, enunciation, ar- 
ticulation, intonation, the care and de- 
velopment of the child voice, and the 
treatment of the voice during mutation. 


TABLE 1 


CURRICULUM AND STAFF OF THE CHAUTAUQUA DEPARTMENT OF 
Pusiic ScHoot Music In 1905 ANp 1906 

















Staff 

Course Title 1905 1906 
Sight Reading James Bird James Bird 
Methods Julia E. Crane Julia E. Crane 
Song Interpretation Julia E. Crane Julia E. Crane 
Conducting Alfred Hallam Alfred Hallam 
Elementary Theory James Bird 
Ear Training and Pedagogy Carrie Alchin 
Beginnings of Music and Song Interpretation Mari R. Hofer 
Organized Play for Kindergarten and Grades Mari R. Hofer 
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No more specific indication of the 
scope of Crane’s beliefs concerning the 
training of the music teacher is avail- 
able than in the following excerpt from 
an address which she delivered to the 
Music Teachers National Association: 


The teacher or supervisor of school music 
must today be a musician of no mean attain- 
ments; he must sing well, understand the 
care of the voice, play the piano, and under- 
stand the orchestral instruments sufficiently 
to be able to conduct a high school orchestra. 
He must understand the history and theory 
of music, for many high schools are offering 
elective courses in these subjects. But this is 
not all. He must know schools, and their 
possibilities and limitations; he must be well 
versed in the pedagogical literature of the 
day and must know the most approved meth- 
ods of teaching, not to be able to teach other 
subjects, but because the grade teachers will 
make far better use of his plans and instruc- 
tions if he can illustrate with methods of 
teaching with which they are familiar. Then 
he must know how to manage large classes; 
in other words, he must be the most success- 
ful disciplinarian in the school. His relation- 
ship to the superintendent of schools is a 
different one from that of the grade teach- 
ers, and he must know his place as the direc- 
tor, advisor, and friend of the grade teacher 
and at the same time to be the able assistant 
of the superintendent. It will be his province 
to instruct not only the pupils, but the teach- 
ers, the superintendent, the board of educa- 
tion, and the public’ 


Many of the principles advocated 
and practiced by Julia Crane have been 
assimilated into contemporary philoso- 
phies of teacher training, the most nota- 
ble of which is undoubtedly the stu- 
dent teaching experience. Moreover, her 
psychological approach to learning—a 
sequence of aural, oral, physical, and 
visual experience—is as pedagogically 


*Julia E. Crane, “The Relation of the Profes- 
sional Musician to School Music,” MTNA Pro- 
ceedings, 1912, p. 105. 


sound today as it was in the early twen- 
tieth century. 


Alfred Hallam, 1907 


Advance advertising material de- 
scribing the Chautauqua summer ses- 
sion of 1907 indicated that Julia Crane 
would continue to direct the activities 
of the Department of Public School 
Music. However, she did not return, 
and Alfred Hallam, director of the 
Chautauqua School of Music, assumed 
this responsibility. 


TABLE 2 


CURRICULUM AND STAFF OF THE 
CHAUTAUQUA DEPARTMENT OF 
Pustic ScHoot Music 1n 1907 








Course Title 


Elementary Theory and 
Harmony 

Methods and Course of 
Study from the Kinder- 
garten through the Pri- 
mary Grades 

Methods and Course of 
Study from the Primary 
Grades through Grammar 
School 

High School Music and 
Conducting 


Staff 





James Bird 


Lovira Tait 


Frank Croxton 
Alfred Hallam 








The course offerings which he hurried- 
ly arranged (see Table 2) were taught 
by staff members in other departments 
of the School of Music. Due to this 
fact, the offerings were in all probabil- 
ity mediocre with one exception. Hal- 
lam, supervisor of music for the pub- 
lic schools of Mount Vernon, New 
York, introduced a course in “High 
School Music” which may have reflect- 
ed some aspects of the high school mu- 
sic curriculum which Osborne McCon- 
athy had inaugurated the previous 
year in Chelsea, Massachusetts. At any 
rate, to limit specifically the content of 
a course offering to the high school 
level was indicative of Chautauqua’s 
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TABLE 3 
CURRICULUM AND STAFF OF THE CHAUTAUQUA DEPARTMENT OF 
PusLic ScHoot Music From 1908 THroucH 1910 

















Staff 

Course Title 1908 1909 1910 
Staff Lectures Staff Staff Staff 
Methods Cogswell Cogswell Cogswell 
Public School Music Cogswell Cogswell 
Ear Training Cogswell Cogswell Cogswell 
Elementary Harmony Bird Bird Bird 
Orchestration and Conducting Cogswell Cogswell Cogswell 
Advanced Harmony Bird Bird Bird 
Illustrative Methods Guest Staff 
Solfeggio and Sight Singing Bird 
Music Analysis Tobey 
Piano Normal Tobey 











awareness of contemporary trends in 
school practice and of its attempt to 
offer a training program geared to pro- 
vide adequately prepared teachers. 


Hamlin E. Cogswell, 1908-1910 


Hamlin E. Cogswell of the State Nor- 
mal School in Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
directed the Department of Public 
School Music at Chautauqua from 1908 
through 1910. As president of the Mu- 
sic Section of the NEA, Cogswell had 
signed the letter which appeared in 
School Music Monthly inviting music 
supervisors to attend a regional meet- 
ing in Keokuk, Iowa, in April of 1907. 
Cogswell was to have presided at this 
meeting which marked the beginning 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference; had illness not prevented his 
attending, he might have been elected 
the first president of the organization. 

The curriculum which Cogswell or- 
ganized at Chautauqua is indicated in 
Table 3. Although not obvious from 
the tabulation, two courses of study— 
one for music supervisors and one for 
classroom teachers—were offered. A 
significant requirement of both pro- 
grams, the “Illustrative Methods,” was 
an attempt by Cogswell to broaden 
what he considered to be a somewhat 


limited approach to school music that 
characterized the various summer 
schools sponsored by the publishers of 
school materials. His avowed purpose 
was to acquaint and to inform music 
supervisors and teachers with all sys- 
tems, methods, and materials. To 
achieve this goal he arranged for sev- 
eral prominent teachers, supervisors, 
and representatives of the major book 
companies to lecture at Chautauqua. 
That Cogswell succeeded in his purpose 
is verified in a report of the project 
which Philip Hayden wrote in School 
Music Monthly. 

Of especial significance in the cur- 
riculum was the course in “Orchestra- 
tion and Conducting” in which Cogs- 
well discussed the instruments of the 
orchestra, the possibilities of instru- 
mentation, and arranging materials for 
school use. This was actually a course 
in instrumental methods. Never before 
had instruction of this nature been of- 
fered at Chautauqua, and it is consid- 
ered by the writer to be an early ex- 
ample of a specific training for instru- 
mental school music. 


Albert E. Brown 1911-1912 


In 1911 and 1912, Albert E. Brown 
of the State Normal School in Lowell, 
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TABLE 4 
CURRICULUM AND STAFF OF THE CHAUTAUQUA DEPARTMENT OF 
Pustic ScHooLt Music FroM 1911 THroucH 1912 








Course Title 


Staff 
1911 1912 








Methods for Supervisors 
a. Subject matter and Methodology 
b. Course of study 
c. Melody writing 
d. Pedagogy 
1. Musical conceptions 
2. Sight singing 
3. Voice training 
4. Musical interpretation 
Methods for Grade Teacher 
a. Sight reading 
b. Ear training 
c. Methodology 


Brown and Bird Brown 


Brown and Bird Brown and Bird 











Massachusetts, directed the Chautau- 
qua teacher training program in music. 
Brown specifically defined in the cur- 
riculum (see Table 4) training pro- 
grams for both the music supervisor 
and the classroom teacher. 

What appears to have been a reduc- 
tion in course offerings was due to the 
fact that those courses primarily con- 
cerned with the theoretical aspects of 


music in previous summers were incor- 
porated into a Department of Music 
Theory beginning in 1911. Brown or- 
ganized the “Methods for Supervisors” 
into a concentrated three-week course 
meeting four hours each day and re- 
peated the course in the latter half of 
the summer session. The “Methods for 
the Grade Teacher” met daily through- 
out the entire six-week session. 


TABLE 5 
CURRICULUM AND STAFF OF THE CHAUTAUQUA DEPARTMENT OF 
Pustic ScHooL Music From 1913 THroucH 1915 








Staff 





Course Title 1913 


1914 1915 1916 





Methods for Supervisors 
a. Music Fundamentals 
b. Music History, Form, and 
Orchestration 
e. Elementary Harmony 
d. Conducting 
Methods for Supervisors 
a. Methods and Materials 
b. Graded Course of Study 
c. Melodic Writing and 
Sight Singing 
d. Voice Culture and Song 
Interpretation 


General Course for High School 
Teachers 





Sight Reading 


Hawley 


Hawley 


Methods for Grade Teachers Bird 
Fundamentals of Music Bird 


Hawley Hawley Hawley 


Hawley Hawley Hawley 


Bird Bird Bird 
Bird Bird Bird 
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Available data indicate that Brown, 
primarily a singing teacher, emphasized 
vocal production and song interpreta- 
tion to a considerable degree, in all 
probability with slight reference to the 
school situation. Subsequent to his two 
summers spent at Chautauqua, he con- 
centrated largely on the teaching of 
voice in the private studio. In 1917, 
Brown was elected the first president of 
the Eastern Supervisors Conference. 


Edward R. Hawley, 1913-1916 


Edward R. Hawley of the State Nor- 
mal School in Westfield, Massachusetts, 
succeeded Brown as director of the 
Chautauqua training program. Analy- 
sis of Hawley’s initial curriculum (see 
Table 5) indicates no change from the 
former program. In 1914, however, he 
inaugurated a sequence of course offer- 
ings for the music supervisor, each 
course a concentrated one of three 
weeks’ duration. Thus, both courses in 
the sequence could be elected during 
the same summer session. 

The first course included the funda- 
mentals of music, some study of music 
literature and harmony as applicable 
to the high school teaching situation, 
and conducting. Such course content 
indicates that Hawley was well ac- 
quainted with the expanded scope of 
the high school curriculum in music. 
The second course of the sequence was 
concerned solely with problems of the 
elementary school—courses of study, 
music reading, materials, and the care 
of the child voice. 

That Hawley insisted upon a prereq- 
uisite of general musical knowledge and 
skill prior to student election of meth- 
ods courses is especially significant. 
Moreover, the definitive demarcation 
between teacher preparation for the ele- 
mentary school and for the high school 
is clearly indicative of the growing im- 





portance being attached to the second- 
ary school music program. 

In 1914, Chautauqua announced a 
plan to assist students in securing cred- 
it for courses completed at Chautauqua 
in regularly accredited universities and 
colleges. For the first time the institu- 
tion indicated its awareness of the 
problems likely to arise in the area of 
teacher certification. 


Howard C. Davis, 1917-1924 


Howard C. Davis, supervisor of mu- 
sic in Chelsea, Massachusetts, joined 
the Chautuaqua faculty in 1917 as di- 
rector of the teacher-training program 
in music. Largely through his efforts, 
the Eastern Supervisors Conference had 
been organized that year, and he served 
as president of the organization in 1920. 

- Although Davis effected no curricu- 
lar changes in 1917, in the following 
year he extended the curriculum to en- 
compass a three-year program, func- 
tioning within the framework of a De- 
partment of School and Theoretical 
Music (see Table 6). Any of the thir- 
teen courses offered might be passed by 
demonstration of proficiency, thus mak- 
ing it possible to complete the pre- 
scribed program in less than the three 
summers otherwise required. A certifi- 
cate was issued to the student for each 
course completed, while a diploma des- 
ignating him as supervisor of music 
was granted at the completion of the 
three-year program. 

That Davis considered the well 
trained teacher to be both musician and 
pedagogue is apparent in the breadth 
of the curriculum which he organized. 
Specific courses in practice teaching, 
supervision and administration, meth- 
ods of teaching harmony, and the 
teaching of violin in class were offered 
for the first time, clearly indicative of 
the diversity of the rapidly growing 
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TABLE 6 


CURRICULUM AND STAFF OF THE CHAUTAUQUA DEPARTMENT OF 
SCHOOL AND THEORETICAL Music From 1917 THRouGH 1919 























Staff 

Course Title 1917 1918 1919 
Course for Supervisors Davis 
High School Music Davis 
Course for Grade Teachers Bird Bird 
Sight Reading Bird Bird Bird 
First Year 
Music Fundamentals Davis Davis 
Practice Teaching Davis Davis 
Choral Conducting Davis Davis 
Dictation and Melody Writing Rebmann Borgwald 
Elementary Harmony Rebmann Borgwald 
Music Appreciation I Rebmann Borgwald 
Child Voice Davis Davis 
Second and Third Years 
Advanced Harmony Rebmann (?) Borgwald 
Music Appreciation IT Rebmann (?) Borgwald 
Methods of Teaching Harmony Rebmann (?) Borgwald 
Class Method for Teaching Violin in School Rebmann (?) Borgwald 
Organization and Administration Davis Davis 





school music program. Due to this 
breadth of instruction, Davis’ three- 
year program was the initial Chautau- 
qua training program in any subject 
area to be recognized officially by the 
Board of Regents of the State of New 
York, which agreed to accept Chautau- 
qua credit toward teacher certification 
on an equal basis with that of any ap- 
proved university or college summer 
session. 

The efforts of Davis to improve in- 
struction resulted in an increased regis- 
tration of 1200 per cent between 1917 
and 1920. Not content with the status 
quo, Davis again revised the curricu- 
lum in 1920, increasing the total course 
offerings to twenty-five and arranging 
them in a four-year program (see Ta- 
ble 7). Those who studied for the 
diploma were expected to demonstrate 
an agreeable singing voice and a profi- 
ciency at the piano; if the diploma were 
in instrumental music, a facility on one 
orchestral instrument was required be- 
fore admission, and a working knowl- 


edge of at least three was to be mas- 
tered during the training period. 

The growing emphasis on profession- 
al education, influenced no doubt by 
teacher certification codes, was reflect- 
ed in courses in educational psychol- 
ogy, child psychology, history of edu- 
cation, and principles of teaching. In 
addition to increasing the requirements 
in music theory and music literature, 
Davis supplemented the teaching prep- 
aration with courses in class piano, 
class instrumental methods, instrumen- 
tation, and orchestration. 

That Chautauqua was beginning to 
feel the pressure of university and col- 
lege training programs in music is hint- 
ed in the following remarks of Davis 
in The Musician: 


Much of the function of the summer school is 
now being met by the college and it may be 
that soon the bulk of the training of super- 
visors will be done in the winter. It is fre- 
quently said that it cannot be properly done 
in the short time at the disposal of the sum- 
mer school. This is not so. The courses of 








TABLE 7 
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CURRICULUM AND STAFF OF THE CHAUTAUQUA DEPARTMENT OF 
SCHOOL AND THEORETICAL Music FROM 1920 THROUGH 1924 














Staff 
Course Title 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Preparatory 
Subject Matter Davis Humphrey | ? Cooper Cooper 
Music Reading Davis Humphrey | ? Cooper Cooper 
Rote Song Interpre- 
tation Hinkel Humphrey | ? Cooper Cooper 
First Year 
Elem. Methods Davis Davis Davis Davis Davis 
Practice Teaching Davis Davis Davis Cooper Cooper 
Methods Giddings Giddings 
Practice Teaching Giddings Giddings 
Music App. I Newton Wells Wells Campbell Mitchell 
Child Voice Giddings Giddings Davis Davis Davis 
Methods, Materials Davis Davis Davis 
Second Year 
Dict. & Mel. Writing | Leavitt Maddy ? Cooper Cooper 
Elem. Harmony Leavitt Wells Wells O. Davis O. Davis 
Music App. II Newton Wells Wells Campbell Mitchell 
Organ. & Admin. Davis Davis Davis Davis Davis 
Third Year 
Psych. of Children Weigle Chapman 
Adv. Harmony Leavitt Wells Wells O. Davis O. Davis 
Music History Newton Wells Wells O. Davis O. Davis 
Conducting I Davis Davis Davis Davis Davis 
Ed. Psych. Hopkins Grover Jahrling 
Fourth Year 
Hist. of Ed. Weigle Waples 
Meth. of Tch. Harm. | Leavitt Wells Wells O. Davis O. Davis 
Composition Leavitt 
Conducting IT Davis Davis Davis Davis Davis 
High School Music Davis Davis Davis 
Prob. of Ed. Psych. Grover Jahrling 
Supplementary 
Orch. & Instr. Maddy Maddy ? 
Accomp. & Arrang. Leavitt 
Children’s class in 
Violin Maddy Maddy ? Morrison Morrison 
Children’s class in 
Piano Giddings Giddings ? O. Davis O. Davis 
The Orchestra Morrison Morrison 
Instrum. of Orch. Morrison Morrison 




















the best summer schools are so arranged as 
to allow the most intensive work and the 
only argument which may truthfully be ad- 
vanced against them is that there may be 
more extended time for practice teaching in 
the winter months.* 


*Howard C. Davis, “The Summer School and 
the Music Supervisor,” The Musician, XXVIII 
(September 1923), 24. 


Robert L. Osburn, 1925-1930 


In 1923, arrangements were complet- 
ed between Chautauqua Institution and 
New York University whereby the uni- 
versity supervised and administered the 
Chautauqua program in professional 
education, the result being that Chau- 
tauqua students earned resident univer- 
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TABLE 8 


Pustic ScHoot Music From 1925 THRouGH 1930 
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Staff 
Course Title 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 

Elementary Theory Jones Jones 
Prep. Sight Reading Jones 
Prep. Dictation Heinemann 
Sight Reading A Heinemann! Heinemann) Jones Jones Vogt Vogt 
Sight Reading B Osburn Osburn Heinemann} Heinemann} Vogt Vogt 
Sight Reading C Osburn Young Vogt 
Dictation ‘A Heinemann| Heinemann} Jones Jones Waller Waller 
Dictation B Osburn Morgan Jones Jones Jones Jones 
Dictation C Jones Young Vogt 
Harmony A Morgan Morgan Young Jones Jones 
Harmony B Morgan Morgan Young Jones Jones 
Tch. of Music (Lower) | Heinemann| Heinemann} Heinemann} Heinemann} Waller Waller 
Tch. of Music (Upper)| Osburn Heinemann| Heinemann} Heinemann} Jones Jones 
Tch. of Music 

(Jr., Sr. High) Osburn Osburn Osburn Osburn Waller Waller 
Prac. Tch. and 

Observation Heinemann! Heinemann} Heinemann| Heinemann) Waller Waller 
Conducting Osburn Osburn Osburn Osburn Osburn Osburn 
School Orch. and Band! Osburn Osburn Osburn Osburn Osburn Osburn 
Class Piano Methods Young Woods 





sity credit for the work completed. 
Similar arrangements with the Chau- 
tauqua Department of Public School 
Music were completed in 1925, and 
Hollis Dann, head of the university 
music department, he<ded the Chau- 
tauqua department in a non-resident 
capacity. Robert L. Osburn served as 
the resident director, although Dann 
assumed the responsibility for the se- 
lection of course offerings and staff 
members. 


The content of those courses offered 
at Chautauqua (see Table 8) imitated 
exactly that of similar courses on the 
university campus, and the credit 
earned was applicable to a university 
degree. According to university regu- 
lations, a high school diploma was a 
prerequisite for registration, although 
those not meeting the requirement were 
allowed to register as special students. 

Approximately one-half of the cur- 
riculum concentrated on basic musical 
skills, quite in keeping with Dann’s be- 
lief that “fundamental musicianship is 


indispensable to the music educator.’”® 
Instruction in teaching methods, obser- 
vation and practice teaching, conduct- 
ing, and one course in instrumental 
methods completed the course offer- 
ings. In most instances, text books of 
Dann were used and, since the material 
was presented by his students, there is 
no doubt that Dann’s personal philoso- 
phies dominated all instruction. 


Summary 

Although the teacher-training pro- 
gram in music continued at Chautau- 
qua after 1930, its importance and in- 
fluence diminished. In recent years, 
short term courses of a workshop na- 
ture have comprised its infrequent of- 
ferings. Just as the growth of the Chau- 
tauqua program reflected concurrent 
trends in school music, so its decline 
paralleled certain developments in 
teacher training: (1) the increased 
standardization of teacher certification 

*Reven S. DeJarnette, Hollis Dann: His Life 


and Contribution to Music Education (Boston: 
C. C. Birchard Company, 1940), p. 62. 
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TABLE 9 
A CHRONOLOGY OF CouRSE OFFERINGS BETWEEN 1905 AND 1930 
Total Music Music Music 
Department Head Year | Courses \Education| Theory |\Literature| Others 
Julia Crane 1905 6 3 3 
1906 6 5 1 
Alfred Hallam 1907 4 3 1 
Hamlin Cogswell 1908 7 3 3 1 
1909 7 3 3 1 
1910 10 3 4 3 
Albert Brown 1911 2 
1912 2 
Edward Hawley 1913 4 3 1 
1914 4 3 1 
1915 4 3 1 
1916 4 3 1 
Howard Davis 1917 4 3 1 
1918 15 7 6 2 
1919 14 6 6 2 
1920 25 . 14 8 3 
1921 22 13 6 3 
1922 16+ 10+ 3+ 3 
1923 24 15 6 3 
1924 24 15 6 3 
Robert Osburn 1925 10 6 4 
1926 13 6 6 1 
1927 16 6 9 1 
1928 19 7 11 1 
1929 13 6 6 1 
1930 16 7 8 1 























codes which motivated attendance at 
regularly accredited academic institu- 
tions; and (2) the increased number of 
summer sessions in normal schools, 
teachers colleges, and universities which 
offered teacher-training programs in 
music. 

The attitude of Chautauqua Institu- 
tion to such developments was effec- 
tively stated by Arthur E. Bestor, pres- 
ident of the institution from 1915 
through 1944, in the following re- 
marks concerning all phases of educa- 
tion: 

It [Chautauqua] is a pioneer in education- 
al development. It was the first summer 
school in the country established at a time 
when conventional institutions held that it 


was impossible for people to study in the 
vacation. . . . It gave the initial impulse and 
opportunity to many movements which are 
carrying on their own work under their own 
name. It withdraws from fields when other 
institutions are developed which can do 
specific work in a more effective way.® 


Certainly there has been no Chautau- 
qua endeavor to which these words are 
more applicable than to its training 
program in music.* 

University of Michigan 


*Chautauqua Institution, President’s Report, 
1923, p. 13. 

"This paper was read at the meeting of the 
North Central Division of the Music Educators 
National Conference in Chicago, 1959, and is 
based upon information contained in the author’s 
doctoral dissertation of the same title (Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1958). 
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An Evaluation of Various Seating Plans 
Used in Choral Singing 


ARTHUR RAY LAMBSON 


Introduction 


HIS IS A REPORT dealing with the 

investigation of certain choral seat- 
ing practices which have gained wide- 
spread use throughout the United 
States.1 The problem was to determine 
whether any particular seating plan 
provides significant acoustical advan- 
tages over other seating plans, and 
whether any particular seating plan 
provides significant practical advan- 
tages over other seating plans. The 
seating plans tested and analyzed in- 
cluded these four: (a) the sectional 
block plan, which places sopranos, al- 
tos, tenors, and basses in homogeneous 
groupings; (b) the quartet plan, which 
places singers in heterogeneous group- 
ings of four singers each, including a 
soprano, an alto, a tenor, and a bass; 
(c) the scatter or scramble plan which, 
without regard for sectional grouping, 
organizes compatible pairings or group- 
ings of well-blended voices in such a 
manner that no non-blending voices are 
in immediate proximity; and (d) the 
random distribution plan, in which 
singers assume positions on the risers 
without regard for section, voice blend, 
or any other practical relationship. 


The Experiment 
A choral experiment was planned for 
the purpose of revealing the acoustical 
characteristics of the various seating 
plans described above. Members of the 


This article is based upon a M.Sc. Thesis of 
the same title (University of Utah, 1958). 
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Collegiate Chorale of the Eastern 
Washington College of Education com- 
prised the control group. Two control 
songs which represented stylistic, dy- 
namic, rhythmic, temporal, and struc- 
tural contrasts were performed from 
each of the riser formations. Ten ad- 
judicators evaluated the choral per- 
formances on the revised 1958 edition 
of the standard adjudication forms pub- 
lished by the Music Educators Nation- 
al Conference and provided for con- 
test-festival use. The adjudicators were 
familiarized with the experimental pro- 
cedures and the seating plans to be 
used, but were deprived of visual con- 
tact with the chorus and were denied 
any foreknowledge of which seating 
plan was being utilized for a given per- 
formance. Concurrent with the adjudi- 
cation of the live performances was the 
recording of the live performances in 
stereophonic sound reproduction. Upon 
completion of the adjudication of the 
live performances, the adjudicators 
evaluated the recordings of the live 
performances. The playback was pre- 
sented in an altered order as a precau- 
tion against enabling the adjudicators 
to relate their evaluation of the live 
performances to the corresponding re- 
corded performances. An identification 
code was formulated by means of giv- 
ing alphabetical designations to the 
various performances as follows: Homo- 
phonic Plan A (scatter), Homophonic 
Plan B (quartet), Homophonic Plan 
C (block), Homophonic Plan D (ran- 








dom distribution), Polyphonic Plan A 
(random distribution) , Polyphonic Plan 
B (block), Polyphonic Plan C (sex- 
tet), Polyphonic Plan D (sextet), 
Polyphonic Plan E (scatter). The ac- 
curacy with which the adjudicators 
were able to identify the seating plans 
and the consistency with which they 
were able to appraise the musical value 
of the resultant sounds were computed 
and tabulated below. 


The Tabulations 


In Tables 1, 3, 5, and 7 the columns 
represent the number of adjudicators 
who either correctly or erroneously 
named the seating plan used for a given 
performance. By taking a given riser 
formation listed in the stub of the ta- 
ble and moving across to the corre- 
sponding numerals beneath each of the 
riser formations listed in the box head- 
ings, the exact results can be deter- 
mined. For example, see Table 1. If we 
focus on Plan B (quartet) in the stub 
and read across from left to right we 
see in the first column that four adjudi- 
cators erroneously identified it as the 
scatter plan. Proceeding to the second 
column we see that five adjudicators 
correctly identified it. Moving on to 
the third column we see that none of 
the adjudicators mistook it for the sec- 
tional block plan. Finally, the fourth 
column reveals that only one adjudica- 
tor thought it was the random distribu- 
tion plan. Each of the seating plans 
listed in the stubs of Tables 1, 3, 5, and 
7 can be subjected to the same ana- 
lytical process. It can be seen that the 
numerals in parentheses show the num- 
ber of adjudicators who correctly iden- 
tified the seating plan used for any 
given performance. 


In Tables 2, 4, 6, and 8 the columns 
represent the number of adjudicators 
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who indicated a given order of prefer- 
ence for a particular performance with- 
out definite knowledge of the seating 
plan being used for the performance in 
question. These tables list in the stub 
the actual seating plans used and the 
order in which they were presented. By 
commencing from any given seating 
plan listed and proceeding from left to 
right through each of the columns one 
can determine the number of adjudica- 
tors indicating a particular order of 
preference for any given performance 
with which a particular seating plan is 
associated. For example, see Table 
2. If we focus on Plan D (random dis- 
tribution) at the bottom of the stub 
and proceed from left to right through 


the columns we see in the first column 


that two adjudicators indicated first 
preference for the performance which 
(unknown to them) utilized the ran- 
dom distribution riser formation. Pro- 
ceeding on to the second column we 
see that three adjudicators indicated 
second preference for the performance 
which utilized the random distribution 
riser formation. The third column re- 
veals that two adjudicators indicated 
third order of preference for the per- 
formance which utilized the random 
distribution riser formation. The fourth 
column shows that three adjudicators 
indicated fourth (last) preference for 
the performance which utilized the ran- 
dom distribution riser formation. Each 
seating plan listed in the stubs of Ta- 
bles 2, 4, 6, and 8 can be subjected to 
the same analytical process. 


Table 1 reveals the adjudicators’ 
marked inability to identify the seating 
plans used in the live performance of 
the homophonic composition. Notable 
exceptions are the identification of the 
quartet and the random distribution 
plans by five adjudicators, in each case. 
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ApyupIcators’ ATTEMPT To IpENTIFY RISER FORMATIONS USED IN 
LivE PERFORMANCES OF THE HOMOPHONIC SELECTION 


















































Riser Formations Used in Random 

Actual Performing Order Scatter Quartet Block Dist. 
Plan A (scatter) (1) 1 5 3 
Plan B (quartet) 4 (5) 0 1 
Plan C (block) 3 4 (2) 1 
Plan D (random dist.) 2 0 3 (5) 

TABLE 2 
ADJUDICATORS’ ORDER OF PREFERENCE FOR THE LIVE 
PERFORMANCES OF THE HOMOPHONIC SELECTION 

Riser Formations Used in First Second Third Fourth 

Actual Performing Order Preference | Preference | Preference | Preference 
Plan A (scatter) 0 5 3 2 
Plan B (quartet) 5 3 2 0 
Plan C (block) 3 4 3 0 
Plan D (random dist.) 2 3 2 3 

TABLE 3 


ApyupiIcators’ AtTtEMPT To IpENTIFY RISER FORMATIONS USED IN 
RECORDINGS OF THE HOMOPHONIC SELECTION 



































Riser Formations Used in Random 

Actual Performing Order Quartet Dist. Scatter Block 
Plan B (quartet) (2) 1 4 3 
Plan D (random dist.) 3 (3) 2 2 
Plan A (scatter) 5 3 (2) 0 
Plan C (block) 0 3 2 (S) 

TABLE 4 
ADJUDICATORS’ ORDER OF PREFERENCE FOR THE 
RECORDINGS OF THE HOMOPHONIC SELECTION 

Riser Formations Used in First Second Third Fourth 

Actual Performing Order Preference | Preference | Preference | Preference 
Plan B (quartet) 5 3 2 0 
Plan D (random dist.) 1 5 1 3 
Plan A (scatter) 1 2 3 4 
Plan C (block) 3 4 2 1 
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Although the adjudicators were some- 
what erratically divided in their at- 
tempts to identify the seating plans 
they were in almost unanimous agree- 
ment that there were characteristically 
different sound results among the vari- 
ous plans. This attitude is substantiat- 
ed in the preferential ratings shown in 
Table 2. However, some adjudicators 
indicated that some of the perform- 
ances were of equal musical excellence. 
Any two or more performances which 
were presumed to have equal rank, in 
point of preference, were indicated in 
the same column on Table 2. Hence, 
the odd totals in columns two and four. 

It seems expedient to combine the 
first preference and the second prefer- 
ence ballots in order to establish a more 


valid preferential result. By combining - 


first place ballots (column 1) and sec- 
ond place ballots (column 2) for each 
separate seating plan listed in Table 2 
we see that the quartet plan is first in 
order of preference with eight com- 
bined first and second place ballots, the 
sectional block plan is second in order 
of preference with seven combined first 
and second place ballots, and the scat- 
ter and random distribution plans are 
tied for third in order of preference 
with five combined first and second 
place ballots each. The most signifi- 
cant observation to be derived is the 
nearly identical result, in terms of pref- 
erential ratings, between the live per- 
formances of the homophonic selection 
(see Table 2) and the recordings of 
those performances (see Table 4). Ta- 
ble 4 again reveals eight combined 
first and second place ballots for the 
quartet plan and seven combined first 
and second place ballots for the sec- 
tional block plan. A slight variation is 
noted with regard to the random dis- 
tribution plan, which received six com- 
bined first and second place ballots, 


and the scatter plan, which received 
three combined first and second place 
ballots. 

The polyphonic composition present- 
ed contrapuntal texture in six voice 
parts, comprising an SSATTB distribu- 
tion of voices. Subsequently it was nec- 
essary to convert from quartet group- 
ing to sextet grouping since sextet 
grouping is the natural voice distribu- 
tion for a six-part composition. The 
conductor exercised his prerogative by 
retaining the sextet formation for poly- 
phonic performance Plan C and poly- 
phonic performance Plan D in order to 
frustrate any attempt to identify seat- 
ing plans through the process of elimi- 
nation. The conductor then announced 
the “addition” of polyphonic perform- 
ance Plan E which was really the scat- 
ter formation originally planned. 

The symbol 1 + 2E (Table 7) indi- 
cates that one adjudicator identified 
the sextet Plan D as block formation 
and two adjudicators identified it as 
Plan E with the speculation that it was 
really a sectional block arrangement. 

Most significant was the adjudica- 
tors’ marked inability to identify the 
seating plans used in the homophonic 
performances as contrasted to the rela- 
tive consistency with which preferential 
ratings were established. The consist- 
ency of preferential ratings for the 
homophonic performances gave rise to 
speculation with regard to the inconsist- 
ency noted in the preferential ratings 
of the polyphonic performances. It was 
discovered that microphone technique 
is more critical in the performance of 
a polyphonic selection, especially a 
polyphonic selection having more than 
four voice parts. It is further noted 
that the sectional block plan is not the 
most practicable plan with which to 
exercise microphone technique. This 
statement is made with some qualifica- 
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TABLE 5 


Apyupicators’ AttEMPT To IDENTIFY RISER FORMATIONS USED IN 
LivE PERFORMANCES OF THE POLYPHONIC SELECTION 
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Riser Formations Used in Random 
Actual Performing Order Dist. Block Sextet Scatter 
Plan A (random dist.) (2) 4 1 3 
Plan B (block) (1) 5 3 
Plan C (sextets) 2 (2) 4 
Plan D (sextets) 3 (2) 0 
Plan E (scatter) 4 0 (0) 
TABLE 6 
ADJUDICATORS’ ORDER OF PREFERENCE FOR THE LIVE 
PERFORMANCES OF THE POLYPHONIC SELECTION 
Riser Formations Used in First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Actual Performing Order Preference | Preference | Preference | Preference | Preference 
Plan A (random dist.) 2 4 0 3 1 
Plan B (block) 3 5 2 0 0 
Plan C (sextets) 2 4 2 2 0 
Plan D (sextets) 3 3 3 1 0 
Plan E (scatter) 1 2 2 0 3 
TABLE 7 


Apyupicators’ ATTEMPT To IDENTIFY RISER FORMATIONS USED IN 
RECORDINGS OF THE POLYPHONIC SELECTION 






































Riser Formations Used in Random Plan “E” 

Actual Performing Order Dist. Block Scatter Sextet (Scatter) 
Plan A (random dist.) (2) 2 4 2 0 
Plan B (block) 1 (1) 4 4 0 
Plan E (scatter) 1 5 (1) 2 (1) 
Plan C (sextets) 5 2 1 (2) 0 
Plan D (sextets) 0 1+2E 0 (0) 2 

TABLE 8 
ADJUDICATORS’ ORDER OF PREFERENCE FOR THE 
RECORDINGS OF THE POLYPHONIC SELECTION 

Riser Formations Used in First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Actual Performing Order | Preference | Preference | Preference | Preference | Preference 
Plan A (random dist.) 0 5 2 1 1 
Plan B (block) 2 2 2 1 2 
Plan E (scatter) 4 2 1 2 0 
Plan C (sextets) 3 4 0 2 0 
Plan D (sextets) 1 2 2 1 1 
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tion. Microphone placement is the key 
to the success of any seating plan for 
recording purposes. For control pur- 
poses pertinent to this choral experi- 
ment, it was necessary to use the same 
microphone placement for all riser 
formations. Two microphones were 
placed ten feet apart and each was four 
feet distant from the front row of sing- 
ers. Admittedly, this is not the most 
ideal microphone placement for the sec- 
tional block plan. On the other hand, 
we must recognize the impracticability 
of intricate and, frequently, erratic 
microphone placement which is prompt- 
ed by the attempt to adjust sound re- 
production to the deceptive sectional 
block formation. Adjusting the chorus 
to the microphones seems more practi- 
cable than attempting to adjust the 
microphones to the chorus. Ideally, 
the chorus and microphones should be 
adjusted to one another, but initially, 
the chorus should assume a riser for- 
mation which will contribute most to 
the blending of the voice parts. The 
quartet and scatter arrangements seem 
to be superior to the sectional block 
plan in this respect. 

A post-experimental questionnaire in- 
dicates that there might have been 
greater consistency in establishing pref- 
erential ratings if the adjudicators had 
received prior experience with the ex- 
perimental technique and if they had 
not been hampered by the process of 
writing extensive comments during the 
various performances. The writing of 
commentaries seemed to divide the at- 
tention of the adjudicators to the ex- 
tent that there was some loss of effi- 
ciency in achieving accurate results. 
An improved experimental technique 
would, perhaps, give adjudicators prior 
experience (i.e., practice) with the ex- 
perimental procedure and would permit 
adjudicators to attempt the identifica- 
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tion of seating plansand to indicate pref- 
erential ratings without the inclusion of 
commentaries. The tabulated results 
of this experiment may be subjected to 
various interpretations. The following 
conclusions were derived not only on 
the basis of the observations made by 
the investigator, but from consultation 
with the adjudicators who participated 
in the experiment. The majority of ad- 
judicators, through a post-experimental 
questionnaire, corroborated the find- 
ings of the investigator. 


Conclusions 


The sectional block plan seems to be 
acoustically superior for the live per- 
formance of polyphonic music in more 
than four parts. It is apparently in- 
ferior to the other seating plans for 
recording, radio broadcasting, or other 
microphone technique. That is, sec- 
tional block grouping poses greater 
problems of microphone placement than 
the other plans do. 

The quartet plan seems to be acous- 
tically superior for the performance of 
four-part homophonic music. 

The scatter plan (sometimes called 
scramble plan) seems to be acoustically 
inferior to the other seating plans. The 
scatter principle should be utilized only 
to the extent that it can be incorpo- 
rated in a basic quartet or sectional 
block grouping. 

The random distribution plan is im- 
practical as a performing technique. 
Its relative success in this choral ex- 
periment may be attributed to the fact 
that it coincidentally assumed a cer- 
tain amount of sectional grouping. This 
semi-sectional arrangement of voices 
may partially explain its occasional 
confusion with the sectional block plan 
on the identification graph. 

The sectional block plan is practical 
both as a performing and as a rehearsal 
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technique. The sectional block plan is 
the most practical performing tech- 
nique to use with a group of non-select 
singers. It is the plan which will best 
provide sectional support for inept 
choristers. It is the plan which will af- 
ford the most practical conducting con- 
trol in terms of cueing sectional en- 
trances and indicating sectional dynam- 
ic variation. 

The quartet plan has practical appli- 
cation as a rehearsal technique. Quar- 
tet seating should occasionally be used 
in rehearsal for the purpose of develop- 
ing the feeling of ensemble and respon- 
sibility for independent learning of 
voice parts. Quartets may have nu- 
merical designations by which the di- 
rector may call upon particular quar- 
tets for musical recitation. The quartet 
plan is practical as a performing tech- 
nique when it is used with a chorus of 
capable singers who are, for the most 
part, sufficiently sensitive to the need 
for dynamic adjustments within sec- 
tions and who are capable of executing 
accurate sectional entrances, attacks, 
and releases without too much depend- 
ence upon the conductor’s cueing indi- 
cations. 

The scatter plan is practical as a re- 
hearsal technique when the director de- 
sires to develop a spirit of initiative, 
self-reliance, and independent musi- 
cianship in his singers. 

The random distribution plan is 
practical as a rehearsal technique when 
it is used for purposes similar to those 
indicated for the scatter plan. 

The choral experiment revealed little 
doubt that there were acoustical dif- 
ferences among the various seating for- 
mations. However, one significant fact 
emerges and is here offered as the final 
and, perhaps, the most noteworthy con- 
clusion presented by this study. Acous- 
tical differences among various choral 


seating plans are not nearly as pro- 
nounced as generally believed. There- 
fore, in weighing acoustical considera- 
tions against practical considerations, 
the choral director should give prece- 
dence to practical considerations. 

As has been indicated, the sectional 
block plan is generally the most prac- 
tical seating plan for performance with 
non-select singers. The acoustical merit 
and practicability of sectional block 
grouping by no means simplifies the 
problem of choral seating. The hetero- 
geneity of problems pertaining to nu- 
merical balance, dynamic balance, and 
qualitative balance—both intersection- 
ally and intrasectionally — establishes 
every chorus as a singularly unique 
challenge in terms of selecting an ap- 
propriate variation of sectional block 
grouping. 

The numerous variations of sectional 
block grouping were made manifest 
through a compilation of more than 
twenty sectional seating diagrams. 
These were taken from the writings of 
Bodegraven and Wilson, Noble Cain, 
Archibald T. Davis, Archie N. Jones, 
Genevieve Rorke, Max T. Krone, and 
others and were reproduced in the the- 
sis from which this article has been 
adapted. It was noted that sectional 
block grouping is concerned not only 
with the placement of a given section 
within the chorus, but also with the 
placement of individuals within a sec- 
tion. This implies that sectional block 
grouping might utilize the scatter prin- 
ciple to the extent that non-blending 
voices are kept apart within their re- 
spective sections. 

Rehearsal technique and performing 
technique are differentiated. Rehearsal 
technique should provide ample indoc- 
trination, particularly in the later stages 
of concert preparation, for the seating 
formation that is to be used in perform- 
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ance. In addition, rehearsal procedure 
may provide each row of singers with 
the opportunity of occasionally occupy- 
ing the front row of seats where the 
director can accurately observe its 
progress. However, better intonation is 
achieved when singers who intone poor- 
ly are seated in front of singers who 
intone accurately. 

The investigator feels that this study 
constitutes the most reliable informa- 
tion available with regard to choral 
seating, particularly in view of the 
several acoustical surprises that have 
emerged to refute common popular con- 
cepts of what sound results may be as- 


sociated with a given seating arrange- 
ment. The information enumerated is 
offered as that which most likely will 
have application with any chorus which 
has a reasonable balance and blend of 
voice parts. 

The possibility of utilizing sound de- 
vices for purposes of analyzing experi- 
mental results was considered. This 
proved to be unfeasible. Since acous- 
tical properties of choral tone are not 
yet measurable, the authority for estab- 
lishing the aesthetic merit of choral 
tone remains in the realm of sensorial 
judgment. 


Redwood High School, Visalia, California 
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Music in the Junior High School, 1900-1957 


J. J. WEIGAND 


USIC INSTRUCTION in the public 

schools had been firmly rooted 
for almost a half century before the 
reorganization of secondary education 
was undertaken which resulted in the 
emergence of the junior high school. 

It is fair to state that at first music 
instruction continued in the junior high 
schools on the same basis as it had in 
the traditional elementary school pro- 
gram. But, placing adolescent pupils 
together in a new framework, adminis- 
trators and teachers found that new 
problems arose as to interests, atti- 
tudes, and discipline. 

The first mention of music in the 
junior high school to be found in the 
Proceedings of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference appears in the 
eleventh volume published in 1918.1 
President Miller states that in trying to 
find out the status of the junior high 
school in the different states, the pro- 
gram committee wrote to the members 
of the Advisory Council asking for top- 
ics and for someone to discuss the new 
school program. Answers were unani- 
mous that the subject should come up 
for discussion, but there were no sug- 
gestions for the speaker. Finally, P. W. 
L. Cox, principal of Ben Blewett Junior 
High School in St. Louis, was asked to 
comment upon the music program in 
the junior high school. The picture 
that he gave was rather discouraging. 
His talk served to point out to the mu- 





*Music Supervisors’ National Conference, Jour- 
nal of Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meet- 
ing (Evansville, Indiana, 1918), pp. 173-182. 
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sic teachers a number of the problems 
involved with the adolescent child and 
his interest in music. He advocated the 
use of music that would be used by the 
children at home and in the community 
and deplored the fact that chorus was 
compulsory but that no provision was 
made for the wide range of individual 
differences in musicality. Cox startled 
the music teachers by stating, “Some- 
thing is wrong, either the children are 
perverse or something is wrong with the 
teachers. Something is wrong. I think 
music teachers ought to take something 
solid as a basis. If you cannot get any 
honest pleasure out of music then throw 
the stuff out of the window and give 
them something they can get some- 
thing out of.’ 

Not until 1924 did the Conference 
program a sectional meeting on junior 
high schools. A bulletin on junior high 
school music was published by the Con- 
ference the following year.® 

In 1916, the Detroit schools pub- 
lished some material on junior high 
music. “Music is required during the 
first two years. In the third year it is 
optional.”* From the discussion it is 
evident that the Detroit schools were 
beginning to realize that the junior 
high music program should be extensive 
and moulded to fit within the frame- 
work of the school objectives. 


*/bid., p. 177. 

Music Supervisors’ National Conference, Mu- 
sic in the Junior High School, Bulletin No. 4 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., 1925). 

*Handbook of the Detroit Junior High Schools 
(Detroit: Board of Education, 1916-1917), p. 67. 
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The aim is to make the course in music in 
the junior high school popular and enjoyable. 
To this end an effort is made to interest the 
pupils in four-part music. The organization 
of mixed choruses is encouraged. Likewise, 
effort is made to interest the boys in the 
forming of male choruses. The girls have their 
choral societies. This work is under the di- 
rection of the best-equipped and most en- 
thusiastic teachers that can be obtained. No 
effort is spared to make the work in music a 
feature. The formation of glee clubs and 
orchestras is encouraged. It is realized that 
good musical features mean much to a school 
in the way of school spirit and loyalty. This 
is an added reason why every legitimate effort 
is made to place the music work of these 
schools on as high a plane as possible.5 


Will Earhart and Osbourne McCon- 
athy were appointed by the Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education in 1918 to prepare rec- 
ommendations for music in the second- 
ary school. Their work resulted in a 
bulletin on music in the new six-year 
plan of secondary-school organization. 


Definite recommendations were made 
in this publication for music teaching 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
While there was increasing interest in 
bands, the major emphasis in instru- 
mental music was on orchestra. “This 
study should be offered in all the years 
of the high school, both in the four- 
year plan and in the six-year plan. In 
the latter case it would be wise to plan 
two orchestras, a junior and senior or- 
chestra, the one serving as a feeder to 
the other.’® 

The report points out that music in 
the seventh grade, where the boys’ 
voices are unchanged, should not be 


®Jbid., p. 67. 


*Will Earhart and Osbourne McConathy, Mu- 
sic in Secondary Schools. Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1918), 
p. 22. 


too technical although emphasis should 
be placed on sight reading. The authors 
frequently mention that the students 
should enjoy singing. 

But it means that the music material 
should be selected to round out a complete 
knowledge of the technical problems involved 
in sight reading. The advanced chorus in 
junior high schools, that is, the chorus in 
which changed voices appear should empha- 
size the points already mentioned in the four- 
year plan: namely, the study of music as 
an expression of emotional qualities, and 
the development of part-singing.? 

With the advent of the phonograph, 
the teaching of music appreciation de- 
veloped at a much faster tempo than 
heretofore. Pupils were presented with 
an opportunity to hear the great works 


’ of music during the music period. How- 


ever, differences of opinion arose as to 
the value of the listening experience 
for school pupils. Many teachers had 
difficulty enforcing discipline during 
the listening period because of a lack of 
understanding by grade and junior high 
school children. The thoughts ex- 
pressed in the report by Earhart and 
McConathy represented an effort to 
lead the way toward extended music 
appreciation by all students. 


Ninth and tenth year pupils, and more in- 
frequently seventh and eighth year pupils 
have nevertheless made excellent progress in 
music appreciation. The content of such 
courses, however, should be different from 
the content of courses for older pupils . . . 
The course for eleventh and twelfth year 
pupils should be rich in musical experience. 
These pupils should hear a vast amount of 
classical music and a broad and searching 
study of musical art from various illuminat- 
ing viewpoints should be based on that ex- 
perience. Younger pupils should unquestion- 
ably be offered a similar rich musical experi- 
ence; and this should be adapted to their 


"Earhart and McConathy, pp. 20-21. 
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years, in part by the selections of music, but 
more especially with regard to the amount 
and nature of the analysis and contributory 
study conducted upon the basis of musical 
experience gained.® 

A course of study from Santa Bar- 
bara, California, published in 1921 is 
representative of some of the thinking 
and writing on junior high music dur- 
ing this period. To train the child to 
become a capable, useful, and content- 
ed member of society is listed as the 
general aim of the junior high school. 
“Because of the powerful influence of 
music upon the physical and moral na- 
ture, through its stimulating effects, 
and because of its almost universal ap- 
peal, it is a medium through which may 
be developed fine character.”® Detail 
for each grade is given and includes 
rote songs, review of grade school mu- 
sic, keys, elementary rhythms, reading 
of two- and three-part songs, commu- 
nity songs, records of instruments of 
the orchestra, opera, biographies of mu- 
sicians, orchestra, glee club, and some 
theory. 


George Eastman supported an exten- 
sive program in the schools of Roches- 
ter, New York, according to a report 
issued in 1923. Emphasis was placed 
on appreciation and the emotional val- 
ues of music as well as band, orchestra, 
and glee clubs. 

The junior high school training in music is 
extensive rather than intensive. As most 
pupils eventually will be listeners rather than 
performers, considerable attention is given to 
the hearing of good music with intelligent di- 
rection and criticism. Suitable voice training 
is provided to fit the pupil to take a helpful 
part in Church, Sunday School, lodge or com- 
munity chorus . . . The music organizations 
of the school not only provide music at school 


*Earhart and McConathy, pp. 24-25. 
"Course of Study in Music, Grades 1-VII 
(Santa Barbara, California, 1921), p. 5. 


assembly programs but contribute to public 
entertainment in various other community 
gatherings.1° 


During the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century, educational writers in 
publications on the junior high school 
reviewed the music instruction pro- 
gram in all of its ramifications. A few 
programs are cited that incorporate 
new educational trends and others are 
criticized for their failure to show 
progress. Programs were still heavily 
weighted with the choral and instru- 
mental approach. Drill work was para- 
mount and music teachers failed to real- 
ize the importance of individual difier- 
ences. 

Koos quoting from a report made by 
J. Harvey Rodgers in 1921, states that 
music was rather a “common require- 
ment in both grades of two-year junior 
high schools, and for at least the first 
two grades of the three-year schools 
administering constants-with -variables 
programs of studies.’’* 

A monograph published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1924, gives some 
information on courses in music for 
junior high school. In a study of four- 
teen centers Glass reported on the “em- 
phasized features” of the required 
courses in music. These were roughly 
in the order of frequency of appearance 
in seventh and eighth grades — sight 
reading, song singing, interpretation, 
voice management, elementary theory, 
and appreciation.'* 

Davis, in 1924, made a thorough 
study of the junior high school. In a 


“The Junior High Schools of Rochester, New 
York (Rochester, New York: Board of Educa- 
tion, 1923), p. 103. 

“Leonard V. Koos, The Junior High School 
(New York: Ginn and Company, 1927), p. 305. 

James M. Glass, Curriculum Practices in the 
Junior High School and Grades V and VI. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monograph No. 25 
(University of Chicago Press, 1924), p. 147. 
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chapter on the fine arts and music, he 
explains that it was only recently that 
art and music found any assured place 
in the school curriculum and that the 
place accorded them was not a coordi- 
nate one. “Just why the pupil of artis- 
tic tastes should be discriminated 
against and not allowed to pursue vig- 
orously the subjects that really interest 
him is not clear.”** 

In typical programs of studies cited 
by Davis, music and art uniformly are 
given place assignments, but time al- 
lotments are almost uniformly limited 
to two periods per week. 


Moreover, when one studies these pro- 
grams, the thought arises that the real pur- 
poses for which music and art ought to be in- 
corporated in the school are, in many in- 
stances, not accomplished. It seems clear, 
therefore, that what is needed is a complete 
reorganization of the work. 


In music and art, as in the other depart- 
ments of junior high work, good psychology 
and good pedagogy suggest that the wisest 
approach is by means of broad introductory 
courses. Not technical courses nor drill 
courses, but appreciation courses should con- 
stitute the beginning courses in these sub- 
jects. Furthermore, an appreciation of art 
and music comes most readily to pupils when 
they are surrounded by an artistic atmos- 
phere.14 


In 1925, the National Research 
Council of Music Education gave em- 
phasis to the general music course and 
to the emotional nature of adolescence. 
“Tt is in connection with this stage of 
emotional life that music can play a 
part of untold value. Given no safe 
and guarded channels for its expression, 
the emotional nature of the adolescent 


Calvin O. Davis, Junior High School Educa- 
tion (New York: World Book Company, 1924), 
p. 270. 


“Davis, p. 273. 


is likely to exhibit an unstable, explo- 
sive tendency.’’!5 


This report recommends in the out- 
line of courses in music for junior high 
school that general music be given a 
minimum of ninety minutes per week 
in not fewer than two periods in grades 
7-8-9. 


This general music course consists, in prac- 
tice, in the singing of worthy songs, part 
songs, and choruses with the greatest possible 
taste and devotion to the production of 
musical effect. Correlatively it includes ele- 
mentary theory and sight singing, ear train- 
ing in connection with the tonal features en- 
countered, and instruction in correct vocal 
technic. The development of appreciation of 
music is also included, in connection with 
the vocal material performed, by the study of 
other compositions suggested as to composer, 
form, content, or mood by the vocal ma- 
terial that forms the basis of the course; in 
correlation with other educational subjects; 
and as a collateral study of other types of 
musical compositions. Compositions other 
than those sung by the class may be pre- 
sented through the medium of reproducing 
instruments or by performers.16 


Vernon Bennett took the viewpoint 
that adolescents should study music for 
cultural reasons, if for no other. “The 
vocal music of the adolescent school 
should be free from grinding labor. The 
joy and inspiration in singing will be 
sufficient to offset such mental applica- 
tion as may be necessary.’"* He points 
out that boys and girls should hear 
good music at this age, but should not 
be surfeited with classical compositions. 
The suggestion is made that one “easy” 


Music Supervisors’ National Conference, Mu- 
sic in the Junior High School, Bulletin No. 4 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., 1925), p. 4. 

J bid., p. 21. 


"Vernon G. Bennett, The Junior High School 
(Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1926), pp. 
121-122. 
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grand opera should be studied in junior 
high school. Recognition is given in 
this discussion to the prevalence of in- 
strumental music in the period after 
World War I. 


This is the heyday of instrumental music. 
If possible, the school should own instru- 
ments of all kinds to be used by pupils with 
or without means . . . The fact that “music 
hath charms to soothe the savage beast” has 
wide application in the adolescent period. 
Many a boy has found solace in music when 
his growing body seemed aflame for more 
sensual emotions. Many another boy indif- 
ferent to the athletics has found himself 
lionized and happy as a musician in the 
school band. Besides, there is much healthy 
physical development in singing or playing, 
for it strengthens the lungs, enlarges the 
chest, straightens the back, and induces a 
posture of body conducive to strength and 
symmetry.18 


Following the attempts to formulate 
a philosophy of junior high music, nu- 
merous articles and statements were 
published. However, the next signifi- 
cant step in the development of junior 
high school music was the publication 
of two books. Music Integration in the 
Junior High School by Pitts was fol- 
lowed by Music in the Junior High 
School from the pen of Gehrkens.!® 


Pitt’s book was primarily concerned 
with the general music course. The con- 
tent was devoted to the phase of music 
which is required in most school pro- 
grams, classroom music for all pupils 
in the seventh and eighth grades, and 
frequently also in the ninth grade. Ap- 
preciation is seen as the immediate aim 
and the ultimate end of music educa- 
tion in the junior high school. 





*Bennett, p. 122. 


“Karl Wilson Gehrkens, Music in the Junior 
High School (Boston: C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany, 1936). 


Many teachers know from bitter experi- 
ence that there is need of readjustment in 
the music classes for junior high school stu- 
dents. They realize that methods are chang- 
ing; they find themselves in a new world of 
music production due to the phonograph, the 
sound pictures, and the radio, but still they 
are at a loss as to what they shall do.2° 


In commenting on the changing 
status of school music Gehrkens asks: 


What has brought about this phenomenal 
change? The answer is several things, the 
most important of which are: (1) the evolu- 
tion of the high school as an integral part of 
the American educational system; (2) the 
recognition of the adolescent as such and the 
gradual change that is now in process from 
the 8-4 plan or organization to the 6-3-3 
one; (3) the craving for music and other 
forms of art on the part of the masses of 
people.21 


Increased interest on a nation-wide 
basis in junior high music was apparent 
from the articles published in the 
Thirtieth Yearbook? of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. Seven ar- 
ticles dealing with separate phases of 
junior high music are included. In ad- 
dition, the first Outline of a Program 
of Music Education adopted by the 
Conference at Los Angeles in 1940 de- 
votes over one-fourth of its space to the 
junior high school grades.?* 

In 1942, the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference instituted curriculum 
committees to begin study of all divi- 
sions of the music program in our 
schools and communities. Committee 
reports were published first in 1945, 
again in 1946, and in book form in 


*Lilla Belle Pitts, Music Integration in the 
Junior High School (Boston: C. C. Birchard and 
Company, 1935), p. xi. 

™Gehrkens, pp. 1-2. 

“Music Educators National Conference, Thirti- 
eth Yearbook (Chicago, 1940). 

*/bid., p. 133. 
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1947. This Music Education Source 
Book includes articles on organization 
of the junior high music program, sing- 
ing, programs, the changing voice, and 
the following recommendations: 


In order to have a truly satisfactory and 
functioning music program at the junior high 
school level, it is recommended that: 

1. The major purpose of music at the 
junior high school level is to continue the 
educational and cultural processes begun pre- 
viously rather than the exploitation of groups 
for public performance. Small performing en- 
sembles are very desirable. 

2. To the degree that it is possible, in all 
planning there should be student-teacher col- 
laboration. 

3. The junior high school program should 
be planned within the limits of administrative 
advisability to permit the student to have 
both vocal and instrumental experience. 

4. At least five periods per week should 
be included, if necessary dividing the time 
among instrumental, vocal, and general music 
activities. 

5. A minimum of six periods per day 
should be in effect in the junior and senior 
high schools in order that the student may 
have enough time for a variety of activities. 
Naturally, this includes all activities and not 
merely those pertaining to music.?4 


An attempt to bring significant ma- 
terial on junior and senior high school 
music to administrators resulted in a 
question-and-answer pamphlet in 1952 
on current issues in secondary school 
music education.25 This publication 
was requested by the secondary princi- 
pals association because the organiza- 
tion sensed a need for a clarification of 
the essentials in the music education 


™Music Educators National Conference, Mu- 
sic Education Source Book (Chicago, 1947), p. 
10. 

*Sadie M. Rafferty and J. J. Weigand, The 
Function of Music in the Secondary-School Cur- 
riculum (Washington, D. C.: Music Educators 
National Conference, 1952). 


program of American schools. The con- 
tent includes discussion on objectives, 
general music, community participa- 
tion, scheduling of classes, qualifica- 
tions for teachers, equipment, budgets, 
performing groups, and contests. 


In answer to the question: How can 
the total music education program in 
the junior and senior high schools be 
effectively planned and developed, the 
authors state: 


An over-all music education program should 
be a balanced program which aims to give all 
the pupils an opportunity for the musical 
experience for which they have aptitude and 
interest. The program which is functional for 
one school is not necessarily the same pro- 
gram which develops well in all other 


schools.26 


Briefly the ten objectives of music 
education listed in this publication are: 
the opportunity to find a richer life 
through music, to develop the social 
aspects of life, to contribute to the 
health of the student, to develop good 
work habits, to develop wholesome 
ideas of conduct, contribute to the de- 
velopment of citizenship, to contribute 
to home life, to contribute to recreation 
and to the fun of living, to discover 
talent, and to afford a foundation for 
vocational training.?" 


Current educational philosophy 
places stress on the concept of growth 
and development in educating chil- 
dren. Pertinent literature on junior 
high school music at the beginning of 
the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury reflects this philosophy. Andrews 
and Leeder have developed this the- 
ory throughout a widely-used textbook. 
“Growth in music and a favorable at- 


*Rafferty and Weigand, p. 13. 
*Rafferty and Weigand, pp. 5-7. 
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titude toward it are inseparable as far 
as effective learning is concerned. The 
chief requisite of both is a rich, stimu- 
lating musical environment.”’8 

Mursell has written at length on the 
characteristics of musical growth and 
their relationship to the adolescent child. 
This author is very clear in stating that 
teachers should understand the child in 
all aspects of growth and development. 
The teacher should then apply this un- 
derstanding to all learning experiences 
whether musical or other. “For there 
is only one proper starting point for 
education planning, and that is not 
with music as an abstract system, but 
with the human beings with whom one 
is dealing.”?® 

The latest statement on junior high 
school music which might be called 
authoritative is found in the second 
source book of the Music Educators 
National Conference, issued in 1952.5° 
The material included in the volume is 
the result of the curriculum committee 
study for four years prior to publica- 
tion. Emphasis is placed on the in- 
structional music program, general 
aims and objectives, current issues fac- 
ing the junior high school music pro- 
gram, and recommendations for con- 
tinued improvement of the curriculum. 


In endeavoring to place importance 
on their statement that music at the 
junior high level should receive special 


Frances M. Andrews and Joseph A. Leeder, 
Guiding Junior High School Pupils in Music Ex- 
periences (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953), 
p. 4. 


“James L. Mursell, Education for Musical 
Growth (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1948), p. 252. 


*Music Educators National Conference, Music 
in American Education, ed. Hazel N. Morgan 
(Washington, D. C., 1952), chap. 11. 


emphasis in the vertical continuity of 
music in education, the committee spe- 
cified the following general aims and 
objectives: 


1. Provide opportunities for the child to 
explore music as a means of further develop- 
ment of musical talents according to indi- 
vidual abilities. 

2. Increase the students’ enjoyment of, 
sensitivity to, and appreciation for music, 
both as a performer and a listener. 

3. Provide musical experience that will 
contribute to a realization and development 
of spiritual and moral values. 

4. Provide through music for social, emo- 
tional, and physical outlets and experience 
for every student through self-expression, 
creative effort, and enjoyment.31 


In recommendations for future de- 
velopment of junior high school music, 
the committee mentioned adequate 
teacher training programs, workshops, 
clinics and demonstrations, attention 
to student-teacher collaboration in 
planning the curriculum, and adminis- 
trative procedures both as to number 
of periods and arrangement of sched- 
ules to allow the fullest participation 
by all students.*? 


Summary 

In a critical analysis of the history 
of junior high school music, eight 
points in its development are apparent. 

1. Music in the early junior high 
school was patterned after the singing 
approach found in the elementary 
schools. 

2. Little attention was given to the 
over-all program of music in the junior 
high school until the second decade of 
the twentieth century. 


™]bid., p. 104. 
*/bid., p. 107. 
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3. As with the senior high school, 
the emphasis in instrumental music in 
the years before 1930 was upon the 
orchestra. 

4. Early statements on junior high 
school music by leaders in music edu- 
cation forecast, in part, the present 
day program. 

5. It appears that more attention is 
now being given to the relationship be- 
tween adolescence and music learning. 

6. Music instruction in the junior 
high school appears to have lagged be- 
hind educational philosophy. 


7. Since 1945, increased attention 
has been given to the junior high mu- 
sic instruction by professional organi- 
zations of music teachers and educa- 
tors. 


8. There is a need for extended 
teacher training in junior high school 
music and a more flexible method of 
distributing information concerning ex- 
perimental studies on junior high school 
music. 


Kansas State Teachers College at Em- 
poria. 




















A Study To Determine the Effects of Training and 
Practice on Drake Musical Aptitude Test Scores 


EDWIN GORDON 


Introduction 


“ USICAL TALENT, like all other 

M talent is a gift of nature—in- 
herited, not acquired: in so far as a 
musician has natural ability in music 
he is born with it.” 

The foregoing point of view stated 
by Carl E. Seashore has produced pro- 
vocative implications concerning the 
nature and measurement of musical 
aptitude.2 For nearly four decades, 
most music psychologists have ostensi- 
bly adhered to this Mendelian doctrine 
and they have predicated their tests of 
musical aptitude on this principle. Cer- 
tainly Seashore’s Measures of Musical 
Talent, the Kwalwasser-Dykema Mu- 
sic Tests, Schoen’s Tests of Musical 
Talent, and more recently the Drake 
Musical Aptitude Tests are the more 
prominent tests that are based on the 
theory that musical aptitude is innate. 
Lundin, who opposes the theory of in- 
nate musical aptitude, has recently re- 
ported the construction of a set of 
musical ability tests. These tests re- 


1Carl E. Seashore, Measures of Musical Talent 
(New York: G. Schirmer, 1915), p. 1. 

*The terms aptitude, ability, talent, capacity 
and musicality have never been well defined by 
music psychologists. Some authors employ them 
as synonyms while other writers offer fine dif- 
ferentiations between them. For purposes of 
clarity in this article, only the term aptitude 
will be used to connote the capability of success 
in musical endeavors. For additional informa- 
tion, see Paul R. Farnsworth, The Social Psy- 
chology of Music (New York: The Dryden Press, 
1958), pp. 178-179. 

*Robert W. Lundin, An Objective Psychology 
of Music (New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1953), pp. 217-220. 


flect Lundin’s behavioral theory that 
environment is important for success in 
music and consequently affects musi- 
cal aptitude. Lundin accentuates this 
concept by choosing to call his tests, 
tests of musical ability. Although 
Farnsworth has not constructed a bat- 
tery of tests, he has in a fashion allied 
himself with Lundin since he empha- 
sizes the sociological and/or cultural 
aspect of musicianship.* For Lundin 
and possibly Farnsworth then, musical 
aptitude is at least partly a product of 
our present environment and our cul- 
ture. Moreover, all things being equal, 
how we behave in our environment is 
of paramount importance for musi- 
cal success at any level of accomplish- 
ment. 

Opinions regarding the nature and 
measurement of musical aptitude are 
in some cases based on objective infor- 
mation while many opinions are for 
the most part subjective. Psychologists 
working in the discipline of music have 
never demonstrated convincing proof 
that musical aptitude is a product 
solely either of heredity or environment. 
However, experimental studies of the 
type of Wyatt and that of Wolner and 
Pyle have often been offered as proof 
that musicality can be acquired through 
training and practice.5 On the other 


“Farnsworth, pp. 1-16. 

Ruth F. Wyatt, “Improvability of Pitch Dis- 
crimination,” Psychological Monographs, LVIII 
(1945), 1-58. Manuel Wolner and W. H. Pyle, 
“An Experiment in Individual Training of Pitch 
Deficient Children,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIV (Nov. 1933), 602-608. 
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hand, Drake’s and Larson’s studies 
have been used to demonstrate the op- 
posite theory that musical aptitude is 
inherited. Considering the fact that 
the aforementioned studies are typical 
of experimental work concerned with 
musical aptitude, it is no wonder that 
our understanding of the nature of 
musical aptitude has not progressed. 
The designs of these studies, along with 
numerous others performed, have very 
little in common. Some are objective 
while others are subjective in evalua- 
tion. Pitch, in some studies, is empha- 
sized while other experimenters em- 
phasize other aspects of musical apti- 
tude. Many studies are mainly con- 
cerned with the reliability and validity 
of particular tests, but the results are 
generalized to the nature of musical 
aptitude. More important, the use of 
control groups has been sadly lacking 
in all but a few of the hundreds of 
experiments dealing with musical apti- 
tude and concepts such as the phe- 
nomenon of regression and the effects 
of initially extreme test scores have 
been ignored. 


The Problem 


The Drake Musical Aptitude Tests 
consist of two main divisions: Musical 
Memory and Rhythm. The author 
claims that they measure musical apti- 
tudes which are predominantly innate, 
not learned or acquired. Although 
Drake has stated that musical memory 
and rhythm are the two most potent 
factors in musical aptitude, the writer 
is not concerned with this issue at 





*R. M. Drake, “The Effect of Ear Training on 
Musical Talent Scores,” Journal of Musicology, 
IV (1945), 110-112. William S. Larson, “ Meas- 
urement of Musical Talent for the Prediction of 
Success in Instrumental Music,” Psychological 
Review, XL (1930), 33-73. 


present.’ The issue as to whether these 
tests include the factors which are in- 
dicative of musical aptitude is second- 
ary in importance to the issue of 
whether these test scores will not be 
altered significantly after training and 
practice. Conversely, if these test 
scores can be altered significantly after 
training and practice, this specific test 
will offer little understanding of the na- 
ture and measurement of musical apti- 
tude but may, however, contribute data 
for the investigation of musical achieve- 
ment. 


It is the writer’s opinion that if a 
functional scientific study can be made 
of partially objective and definable mu- 
sical stimuli, such as those found in the 
Drake Tests, this will at least be a 
foundation for further investigation in- 
to the nature and measurement of mu- 
sical aptitude. 

The problem of this study was to de- 
termine (a) whether scores on the 
Drake Musical Aptitude Tests are af- 
fected by specific training and practice, 
(b) whether initially high scoring stu- 
dents will retain an advantage over 
initially low scoring students on the 
Drake Musical Memory Test after 
training and practice, and (c) whether 
the results of this experiment will re- 
main the same when the experimental 
groups are treated independently and 
not compared to a control group. As a 
by-product of the study, the correlation 
between the Musical Memory Test and 
the Rhythm Test was computed. 


Limitations of the Study 


In any experimental study, as the 
number of participants increases, so 
will the confidence in the results be in- 





"R. M. Drake, “Factorial Analysis of Music 
Tests by the Spearman Tetrad Difference Tech- 
nique,” Journal of Musicology, I (1945), 6-16. 
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creased. However, because of unavoid- 
able circumstances, a much smaller 
group of students was used than was 
desirable. While this is damaging in 
some respects to the study, the impor- 
tant fact is that the design of the study 
may act as a foundation for further 
investigations of this type while at the 
same time pointing out the unreliabil- 
ity of much past research. 


Methods and Procedures 


Sixty-five students from the Univer- 
sity High School of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa were tested with Forms A 
and B of the Drake Musical Aptitude 
Tests® Both the Musical Memory 
Test and the Rhythm Test were em- 
ployed. Thirty-three of these students 
were given these tests as a group in 
May, 1957. The remaining thirty-two 
students were tested as a group in 
August, 1957. 

In accordance with the procedures 
suggested in the Examiner Manual for 
the Drake Musical Aptitude Tests, 
each group spent approximately ninety 
minutes in taking the four tests which 
were administered by the present writ- 
er.” This allowed ample time for ex- 
planations of the test, many playings 
of sample exercises from the record and 
on the piano and a rest period between 
the Musical Memory Test and the 
Rhythm Test. 

Twenty students were chosen from 
the total group of sixty-five to partici- 
pate in the experiment. All of these 
twenty students were non-music stu- 
dents as defined by the Drake Exam- 
iner Manual. All were entering the 
ninth grade as of September, 1957, and 
were from fourteen to fifteen years of 





*R. M. Drake, Drake Musical Aptitude Tests, 
(Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1954). 

°*R. M. Drake, Examiner Manual for the 
Drake Musical Aptitude Tests (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1954). 


age. Ten of the participating students 
achieved percentile ranks ranging from 
fifty to seventy-five and the remaining 
ten achieved percentile ranks ranging 
from one to thirty-six on the pretest of 
the Musical Memory Test. Drake’s 
Examiner Manual designated the for- 
mer group as average to high average 
and the latter group as very low to 
low with regard to musical aptitude. 
The investigtor set the limit between 
the fiftieth and seventy-fifth percentiles 
for high scoring students so that the 
subjects would be capable of displaying 
a marked improvement. 

Five of the high scoring students and 
five of the low scoring students were 
selected at random to serve as the ex- 
perimental group. The remaining ten 
students, (five high scoring and five 
low scoring) constituted the control 
group. Thus, each group included ten 
subjects. By chance, no girls were as- 
signed to the experimental group, but 
the control group included five girls 
and five boys. This is of no particular 
consequence since Drake has found 
small differences, if any, between sexes 
in musical aptitude. Each one of the 
four sub-groups contained one fifteen 
year old subject, and the remaining 
subjects were fourteen years of age. 
As in the case of sex, Drake states that 
correlations with age are generally low 
for both tests. The only variable other 
than musical training for which provi- 
sion is made in the test norms is age 
on the Musical Memory Test. No at- 
tempt was made to equate the experi- 
mental and control groups on Rhythm 
Test scores, that is, to divide each 
group into high and low scoring stu- 
dents on this test. Such control could 
not be accomplished simultaneously on 
both measures. 

The experimental group received 
twenty instruction periods of one-half 
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hour each. Training and practice com- 
menced on September 18, 1957, and 
ceased on October 18, 1957, and the 
writer acted as the instructor for the 
training and practice periods. The con- 
trol group received no training nor 
were they aware that they were par- 
ticipating in the experiment. 

Seventeen of the instruction periods 
were devoted to training and practice 
of musical phrases that were similar 
to those found in the Drake Musical 
Memory Test. These phrases or exer- 
cises were composed by the writer for 
purposes of instruction and were 
played by the writer on the piano dur- 
ing the instruction periods. In no case 
were the exercises exact or even similar 
in melodic line to those found in the 
Drake Musical Memory Test. The sub- 
jects were taught how to listen for dif- 
ferent changes in phrases and then they 
would practice listening for the changes 
in phrases. Students responded to 
variations of the exercises after they 
were played on the piano using the 
same nomenclature that is used for the 
Drake Musical Memory Test. 

The remaining three instruction peri- 
ods were utilized for instruction in 
rhythm and were spaced one week 
apart. An electrical and a mechanical 
metronome were used as instructional 
aids. The mechanical metronome was 
used for establishing time and then 
was stopped so that the subjects could 
count additional time silently while 
the instructor observed the electrical 
metronome. The electrical metronome 
was also used concurrently with the 
mechanical metronome for additional 
training. In each case both metronomes 
were synchronized for establishing 
time and were so located in the room 
that only the instructor could observe 
the flashing Jight of the electrical 
metronome which made no audible 


sound. After time was established in 
the second case, the time of the me- 
chanical metronome was altered so that 
it would superimpose the established 
time. The instructor observed the flash- 
ing light of the electrical metronome so 
that the established time could be kept 
constant. In this way, students were 
informed of their mistakes and prob- 
able reasons why the mistakes were 
made. 

At the close of each week after the 
second week, the students were admini- 
stered a musical memory test composed 
by the writer. The test items were of 
the type used for instructional pur- 
poses. In all three tests every one of 
the ten students displayed consistent 
progress. These tests were used as a 
check for the instructor on the stu- 
dent’s progress as well as on his own 
teaching. The students were told in 
a general way that they were all dis- 
playing improvement in their endeavor. 

The experimental group was not 
aware of the fact that they were di- 
vided into two groups of high and low 
scoring students. The main reason for 
this action was to avoid defeatist and 
superior attitudes within the group. To 
the extent that the instructor was able 
to do so, he planned the training pro- 
gram so as to permit both low scoring 
and high scoring students to progress 
as rapidly as their respective talents 
would allow. To the writer’s knowledge, 
there was no outside practice or train- 
ing. 

In order to adapt the teaching proce- 
dure for these differences, two types of 
instruction were directed towards both 
groups simultaneously. Suggestions for 
remembering basic rhythms, beginning 
tones and relative placement of tones 
in a melodic phrase were aimed at the 
low scoring group. Concepts and ex- 
planations of melodic tonality, harmon- 
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ic structure and feeling, meter signa- 
tures and the differences between time 
and rhythm were presented for the 
benefit of the high scoring students. It 
was hoped that both groups would prof- 
it from all instructional procedures. 
Also, atonal as well as diatonic phrases 
were employed so that both groups 
could experience a sense of achieve- 
ment. The groups usually corrected 
their own errors verbally when phrases 
were replayed. Some of the more adept 
students suggested probable reasons for 
errors individuals made in addition to 
methods for avoiding these errors. 

On October 21, 1957, both the ex- 
perimental group and the control group 
were retested on the Drake Musical 
Aptitude Tests, Musical Memory and 
Rhythm, Forms A and B of both tests. 
All twenty students were retested as a 
group and the conditions were analo- 
gous to the pretest. It should be pointed 
out that procedures of playing practice 
exercises from the record and on the 
piano were performed in the same man- 
ner before the retesting as was done 
before the pretesting. 

In order to secure the greatest pos- 
sible precision in the evaluation of 
practice and training effects, the tech- 
niques of analysis of covariance were 
used. In a covariance analysis a control 
measure is employed in addition to the 
criterion measure. The control meas- 
ure is usually defined by some variable 
which can be assessed before the start 
of the experiment. The variable selected 
for this purpose is one which accounts, 
to some extent, for the individual dif- 
ferences among subjects in their ulti- 
mate performance. It is a variable 
which, if allowed to vary randomly, 
would increase the size of the chance 
differences between the experimental 
groups. The purpose of obtaining such 
a control measure on each subject is to 


permit an adjustment in his final cri- 
terion measure to compensate for his 
initial handicap or advantage. Sub- 
jects who, at the start of the experi- 
ment, evidence above average perform- 
ance on the control variable have their 
final scores adjusted downward to com- 
pensate for their initial advantage. 
Subjects who are initially below aver- 
age have their final scores raised to 
compensate for their initial disadvant- 
age. This adjustment process essential- 
ly equalizes all experimental subjects 
and the groups as a whole in their pre- 
experimental status, and thus the com- 
parison of mean adjusted scores be- 
comes a purer measure of the experi- 
mental effects than would be the com- 
parison of the mean unadjusted scores. 

In this experiment the Musical Mem- 
ory pretest was used as the control 
variable. This measure was employed 
because of its probable significance in 
determining who would have the high- 
est and who the lowest final scores in 
each experimental subgroup. It seemed 
obviously advantageous to control in- 
dividual differences with respect to ini- 
tial status on this test. Through the 
use of this control measure, all individ- 
uals in the high experimental and the 
control groups were essentially equal- 
ized in their initial talent. Similarly, 
all subjects initially classified as low 
in aptitude were equalized in their ini- 
tial talent. Thus the comparison of the 
control and experimental groups be- 
comes, through the techniques of co- 
variance, a comparison between groups 
which start the experiment at identical 
levels of aptitude. 

A second type of analysis was under- 
taken to determine whether a popula- 
tion of students who were initially low 
and a population of students who were 
initially high would make equal aver- 
age gains as a result of training and 
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practice. This analysis was equivalent 
to a ¢ test of the significance of the 
difference in mean gain for the high 
and low subgroups within the experi- 
mental and control conditions. Within 
the control condition, such a compari- 
son reflects, of course, only the 
practice which accrues from taking the 
test a second time. Within the experi- 
mental condition, this comparison also 
bears upon the relative magnitudes of 
the training effects. This analysis was 
performed only on the Musical Mem- 
ory Test, since initial high and low 
status was defined in terms of this test. 

Another analysis was also under- 
taken independently for the experi- 
mental and control groups. This con- 
sisted of a test of the significance of the 
gain from pretest to post test. This 
analysis is of somewhat less impor- 


tance than the covariance analysis. It 
was undertaken only to provide evi- 
dence of a type which has often been 
derived from training experiments and 
to emphasize the fallacious conclusions 
which may be derived from a training 
experiment performed without a con- 
trol group. 

A final fact derived from this experi- 
ment was the correlation between 
scores on the Musical Memory Test 
and Rhythm Test. For this purpose 
scores on all sixty-five subjects were 
employed. 


Results of the Study 


A comparison of the raw scores and 
percentile ranks including the pretests 
and post tests for the experimental and 
control groups on the Musical Memory 
Test is presented in Table 1. Table 2 


TABLE 1 
A CoMPARISON OF PrETEST AND Post Test RAW Scores AND PERCENTILE 
RANKS FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP AND THE CONTROL GROUP ON THE 
Drake Musica Memory TEST 











| ___ Subject | Pretest | Percentile | PostTest | Percentile 
Experimental Group 

1 51 75 35 94* 
2 53 71 49 78 
High 3 60 52 46 78 
4 62 $2 45 83 
5 63 50 56 66 
6 72 24 67 37 
7 74 19 44 85 
Low 8 79 12 59 59 
9 86 1 72 20 
10 90 2 54 70 

Control Group 

11 $2 67 46 78 
12 55 68 48 79 
High 13 59 59 68 36 
14 59 59 56 66 
15 61 54 44 85 
16 68 36 61 54 
17 70 30 58 62 
Low 18 71 28 73 22 
19 71 23 52 74 
20 83 7 54 70 























*Percentile ranks for the pretests and the post tests were computed on the basis of the 
pretest age for each subject on the Musical Memory Test. 
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TABLE 2 


A COMPARISON OF PRETEST AND Post Test RAW ScoORES AND PERCENTILE 
RANKS FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP AND THE CONTROL GROUP ON THE 
DRAKE RHYTHM TEST 




















Subject | Pretest | Percentile Post Test Percentile 
Experimental Group 
1 42 82 | 47 77 
2 88 22 | 71 38 
3 57 60 56 60 
4 83 28 67 43 
5 50 70 48 74 
6 157 —20* 64 46 
7 45 80 119 —20* 
8 99 —20* 56 60 
9 88 22 68 40 
10 108 —20* | 197 —20* 
Control Group 
11 39 88 51 70 
12 57 60 90 20 
13 77 32 95 —20* 
14 64 46 55 64 
15 60 52 73 36 
16 76 32 80 29 
17 50 70 120 —20* 
18 95 —20* 114 —20* 
19 52 67 56 60 
20 72 36 35 93 











- *Drake does not provide percentile ranks for subjects who obtain more than 91 incorrect 
answers which is below the twentieth percentile on the Rhythm Test, Forms A and B combined. 


presents the data in similar fashion for 
the Rhythm Test. It should be noted 
that the lower score is the superior 
score since Drake’s method of correc- 
tion is computed by the number of in- 
correct answers. 


TABLE 3 


In Tables 3 and 4, the progress of 
each individual is shown in raw score 
points by subtracting the post test raw 
score from the pretest raw score for the 
Musical Memory Test and the Rhythm 
Test respectively. 


INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS IN RAW SCORE 
POINTS FOR THE MusIcAL Memory TEST 
FROM PRETEST TO Post TEST 

















Experimental Group Control Group 
Difference in Difference in 
Subject Score Points Subject Score Points 
1 16 11 6 
2 4 12 7 
High 3 14 13 —9* 
4 17 14 3 
5 7 15 17 
6 5 16 7 
7 30 17 12 
Low 8 20 18 —2* 
9 14 19 19 
10 36 20 29 

















*Minus indicates retrogression rather than progress. 
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TABLE 4 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS IN RAW SCORE 
POINTS FOR THE RHYTHM TEST 
FROM Pretest To Post TEST 














Experimental Group Control Group 
Subject Differencein Subject Difference in 
Score Points Score Points 
1 —5* 11 —12* 
2 17 12 —33* 
3 1 13 —18* 
4 16 14 9 
5 2 15 —13* 
6 93 16 — 4* 
7 —74* 17 —70* 
8 43 18 —19* 
9 20 19 — 4* 
10 —89* 20 37 














*Minus indicates retrogression rather than 
progress. 


The pretest and post test means and 
differences are computed in Table 5 
for the Musical Memory Test and in 
Table 6 for the Rhythm Test. 

The adjusted post test means for the 
Musical Memory Test are presented 
in Table 7, and the analysis of covari- 
ance for this test will be found in 
Table 8. 

The null hypothesis with respect to 
the effects of training and practice 
could not be rejected at the five per- 
cent level of confidence. Thus the 
observed difference between the ad- 
justed means, 4.32, cannot be regarded 
as proof of the effectiveness of the ex- 
perimental training. While the differ- 


ence might reflect the effect of this 
training, it is not sufficiently large to be 
considered the result of factors other 
than chance. 

For the initially high subjects, the 
experimental subgroup exceeded the 
control subgroup by 6.35. For the ini- 
tially low subjects the difference was 
2.30. The difference between these dif- 
ferences would appear to suggest that 
the practice and training were truly 
effective with the high group but rela- 
tively ineffective with the low group. 
However, the analysis of covariance 
does not support this conclusion. The 
difference between these differences is 
quantified by the mean square for in- 


TABLE 6 
PRETEST AND Post Test MEANS AND 
DIFFERENCES FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL 
GrouP ON THE RHYTHM TEST 


Experimental Group Control Group 


Pretest Mean 681.7 |Pretest Mean 64.0 
Post Test Mean 79.3 |Post Test Mean 76.9 


Difference 24 |Difference —12.9* 
*Minus indicates retrogression rather than 
progress. 














TABLE 7 
ADJUSTED MEANS FOR THE MUSICAL 
Memory Post Test Scores 




















Experimental | Control 
Group Group | Difference 
High 48.48 54.83 6.35 
Low 55.89 58.19 2.30 
Total 52.19 56.51 432 _ 





TABLE 5 
PRETEST AND Post Test MEANS AND DIFFERENCES FOR THE FOUR SUBGROUPS 
ON THE Musicat Memory TEST 














Experimental Group Control Group 
Pretest Mean 57.8 Pretest Mean 57.2 
High Post Test Mean 46.2 Post Test Mean 52.4 
Difference 11.6 Difference 4.8 
Pretest Mean 80.2 Pretest Mean 72.6 
Low Post Test Mean 59.2 Post Test Mean 59.6 
Difference 21.0 Difference 13.0 
Pretest Mean 69.0 Pretest Mean 64.9 
Total Post Test Mean 52.7 Post Test Mean 56.0 
Difference 16.3 Difference 8.9 
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TABLE 8 
SUMMARY TABLE OF THE ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR THE MUSICAL 
Memory TEstT 

Source SSx | SP SSy df | SS’y MS’y F 
Levels 1786.0 954.5 430.0 1 
Treatments 83.9 —67.7 54.5 1 82.2 81.2 0.91* 
Interaction 61.4 50.8 122.1 1 98.5 98.5 1.10* 
Within Cells 549.6 137.8 1370.0 15 1339.4 89.3 
Total 2480.4 1075.3 1980.5 18 














*Not significant at the five percent level of confidence. 


teraction in Table 8. As noted in this 
table, the interaction is not significant 


at the five percent level of confidence. ’ 


The adjusted post test means for the 
Rhythm Test are presented in Table 
9, and the analysis of covariance for 
this test will be found in Table 10. 


TABLE 9 
ApyJUSTED MEANS For THE RHYTHM 
Post Test Scores 





Experimental | Control 








Group Group | Difference 
High 57.88 72.93 15.05 
Low 100.55 81.03 —19.52* 
Total 79.22 76.98 — 2.24* 








*Minus indicates loss of points for the ex- 
perimental group. 

The difference between the adjusted 
means for the experimental and control 
groups favors the control group by 2.24 
points. Consequently, the analysis of 
covariance supported the null hypo- 
thesis at the five percent level of con- 
fidence. From an analysis of Table 9, 
it appears that the high scoring experi- 
mental students on the Musical Mem- 
ory Test did show some progress from 


pretest to post test on the Rhythm 
Test. However, the difference between 
the adjusted total means was not sig- 
nificant. Evidently the observed differ- 
ences from the raw score data which 
favored the experimental group cannot 
be attributed to remedial training and 
practice. 

The data for the experimental and 
the control groups were treated inde- 
pendently to determine the significance 
of the difference between pretest and 
post test means. A statistical analysis 
which Lindquist has called a Type I 
Design was used.’® The difference be- 
tween pretest and post test means was 
significant for both groups on the 
Musical Memory Test. The interac- 
tion between tests and levels was not 
significant. This indicates that the gain 
made by the initially low students can- 
not be regarded as evidencing greater 
learning or practice than was made by 
the initially high students. The results 
for the experimental group and the 

E. F. Lindquist, Statistical Analysis in 


Educational Research (Boston: Houghton Mii- 
flin, 1940). 











TABLE 10 

SUMMARY TABLE OF ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR THE RHYTHM TEST 
Source | SSx SP |  SSy dj | SSy MS’y F 
Levels 2530.8 2880.0 | 32768 ah 
Treatments 1530.8 210.0 1028.8 1 1113.8 1113.8 0.78* 
Interaction 832.5 1112.3 514.0 1 | 3688.8 3688.8 2.59 
Within Cells) 10284.4 97.8 21430.2 15 | 21337.2 1422.5 
Total 15178.5 4310.1 26249.8 18 











*Not significant at the five percent level of confidence. 
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control group on the Musical Memory 
Test can be found in Tables 11 and 12, 
respectively. 

While the significant results for the 
experimental group may be attributed 
to remedial training and practice, the 
significant results for the control group 
can only be attributed to practice ef- 
fects of taking the test. 

The difference between pretest and 
post test means was not significant for 
either the experimental or control 
groups on the Rhythm Test. The re- 
sults of the analysis of variance for the 
experimental group and the control 
group can be found in Tables 13 and 
14. 

The original sixty-five pretests for 
the Musical Memory Test and the 
Rhythm Test were used for correlation 
purposes. These sixty-five subjects in- 
clude the twenty subjects who partici- 
pated in the study. It was found that 
the correlation between these two tests 
was .315. This is in keeping with 
Drake’s correlation coefficients stated 
in the Examiner Manual. 


Conclusions 


Within the limits of the precision of 
this experiment no conclusive effect 
of practice was revealed. Thus, tenta- 
tive support for Drake’s assertion of 


the test’s insensitivity to training may 
be derived from these results. How- 
ever, the obtained difference, while not 
significant, was consistent with the 
hypothesized effect of training. Also, 
the informal tests built and used by the 
instructor during the training period 
gave some indication of growth in 
skill. It is possible that increased ex- 
perimental precision—gained by the 
use of larger groups — might reveal 
similar size observed differences to be 
statistically significant. Experimenters 
considering experiments on this type of 
training should be forewarned that, 
difficult though it may be to obtain and 
train subjects, at least twenty-five 
pupils will be required per group for 
effective investigation of practice and 
training effects. 

The fact that the control group for 
the Musical Memory Test made a siz- 
able gain without training and practice 
(other than the practice of retaking 
the test) suggests the possibility that 
the test may lack sufficient reliability. 
This possibility also exists for the 
Rhythm Test since there were such 
extreme gains and retrogressions from 
pretests to post tests for individuals 
in both the experimental and control 
groups. Actually, the factors of musi- 
cal memory and rhythm, as defined 


TABLE 11 
SuMMARY TABLE OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE PRETEST AND Post TEST 
SCORES FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP ON THE MusIcAL Memory TEST 























Source df | SS MS F 
Between S 9 2263.1 
Levels 1 1566.4 
Error (b) 8 1676.9 
Within S 10 1811.4 
Pre vs Post 1 1328.4 1328.4 28.5* 
Interaction 1 110.5 110.5 2.37** 
Error (w) 8 372.5 46.6 
Total 19 4074.5 





*Significant at the five percent level of confidence. 
**Not significant at the five percent level of confidence. 





a 





TABLE 12 
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SUMMARY TABLE OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE PRETEST AND Post TEST 
SCORES FOR THE CONTROL GROUP ON THE MusIcAL Memory TEST 























Source df SS MS F 
Between S 9 1041.4 
Levels 1 638.4 
Error (b) 8 403.0 
Within S 10 931.5 
Pre vs Post 1 396.0 396.0 7.02* 
Interaction 8 84.1 84.1 1.49** 
Error (w) 8 451.4 56.4 
Total 19 1972.9 





*Significant at the five percent level of confidence. 
**Not significant at the five percent level of confidence. 


TABLE 13 





SUMMARY TABLE OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE PRETEST AND Post Test 
SCORES FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP ON THE RHYTHM TEST 








Source 











| df SS MS F 

Between S 9 17993.0 

Levels 1 7683.2 

Error (b) 8 7683.6 
Within S 10 12436.0 

Pre vs Post 1 28.8 28.8 0.02* 

Interaction 1 72.2 72.2 

Error (w) 8 12335.0 1541.9 
Total 19 30429.0 











*Not significant at the five percent level of confidence. 


TABLE 14 


SUMMARY TABLE OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF THE PRETEST AND Post Test 
SCORES FOR THE CONTROL GROUP ON THE RHYTHM TEST 








Source 

















df SS MS F 
Between S 9 6040.0 
Levels 1 396.0 
Error (b) 8 5644.4 
Within S 10 4234.5 
Pre vs Post 1 806.4 806.4 1,9* 
Interaction 1 2.5 2.5 
Error (w) 8 3425.6 428.2 
Total 19 10274.9 





*Not significant at the five percent level of confidence. 
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by this test, may not be important 
functions of musical aptitude and this 
could possibly be why the test scores 
were not more stable. Public school 
music teachers should be aware of the 
possibility of test score fluctuations 
when considering prognosis for success 
in music. 

The analysis of independent groups 
for the Musical Memory Test displays 
some interesting facts. To begin with, 
it was shown that when a group is 
treated independently from a control 
group, statistically ‘significant results 
can be obtained from the same data 
that shows no significant results when 
a control group is employed. Prob- 
ably the greatest contributions of this 
study are a suggested design for fu- 
ture experiments as well as a model 
for the reappraisal of existing research 
pertaining to the nature and measure- 
ment of musical aptitude. The use of 


IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


analysis of covariance, which takes 
initial variability into consideration, 
seems to be more appropriate than sta- 
tistical tools that have been used pre- 
viously which are not sensitive to these 
initial and individual differences. It 
appears that Bienstock’s assertion in 
1942 is still apropos. “The status of 
testing and guidance in music is be- 
ginning to emerge as a subject worthy 
of intensive effort by both psycholo- 
gists and musicians. The results, how- 
ever, are far from conclusive at the 
present time.”’?* 


State University of Iowa. 


™S. F. Bienstock, “Review of Recent Studies 
on Musical Aptitude,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXIII (Sept. 1942), 427-442. 

“This article summarizes the findings reported 
in the author’s Ph.D. dissertation, “A Study to 
Determine the Effects of Training and Practice 
on Drake Musical Aptitude Test Scores” (State 
University of Iowa, 1958). 
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Reviews 


EpITep BY PAut S. Ivory 


Music in English Education: Gram- 
mar School, University, and Conserva- 
toire. By Noel Long. London: Faber 
and Faber, 24 Russell Square, 1959; 
175 p.; 21 sh., $4.50. 


Many, if not most, music educators have 
some idea, for the most part rather vague, of 
English music education. They know some- 
thing of the distinguished traditions of the 
Royal Schools of Music in London, of the 
great universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or 
London, and they are familiar, no doubt, 
with the confusing fact that private schools 
are designated as “public schools” as opposed 
to “maintained schools” supported by the 
government. They know something also of 
English musical tradition—its composers, 
performers, choral and orchestral societies, 
brass bands, and music festivals and compe- 
titions. But so diverse and lacking in uni- 
formity is the entire scope of music education 
in England that it may be doubted whether 
even the English themselves truly compre- 
hend its many and varied facets. 

It remained for Noel Long in this detailed 
study to provide, so far as we know, the 
first comprehensive, objective, and discern- 
ing evaluation of English musical instruction 
from grammar scaool through higher educa- 
tion. Covering a large representative sam- 
pling obtained by questionnaire and numerous 
visits to schools, universities, and conserva- 
tories, and supplementing this with an exam- 
ination of syllabi and examiners reports, cor- 
respondence, and consultation with officials, 
Long has consistently made throughout his 
study a determined effort to evaluate intel- 
ligently the strengths and shortcomings as 
revealed by his data. The result is a report 
of no small significance not only to the 
English themselves but to those who may be 
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DUE to an error in the Editorial Office which 
occurred after Theodore F. Normann, then 
review editor, had forwarded the review for 
our Fall 1960 number, Professor Normann 
was credited as the author of the combined 
review of The Language of Music by Deryck 
Cooke and The Arts, Artists and Thinkers by 
John M. Todd. The author of this review is 
Thurber Madison of Indiana Universtiy. We 
are greatly indebted to Professor Madison 
for his discerning review and offer him our 
most sincere apologies for the mistake that 
occurred. A.P.B. 





concerned with music instruction in general. 
Such is the divergence and independence 
of English educa.ion in general and of music 
in particular that it becomes exceedingly 
difficult at times to draw reliable over-all 
conclusions. When Long runs into difficulties 
of this nature he takes happy refuge in de- 
tailing the practices of particular institutions 
that reveal what is possible under favorable 
conditions or the opposite. In thus avoiding 
the bland average which characterizes so 
many of our American surveys of a similar 
nature, he highlights his discussion and lends 
point to his argument through the use of 
abundant, specific, and concrete examples. 
The result is not only highly informative, 
making for far greater reader interest, but 
provides a number of suggestions for the im- 
provement of such surveys in the United 
States. 

Even though the system of music instruc- 
tion in England may differ rather widely from 
that in our own country, nevertheless, one is 
repeatedly struck by the many instances 
when Long’s evaluations, succinctly put, 
apply with aptness to music situations in 
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the United States. These, quite aside from 
other considerations of importance, make this 
study apropos and valuable to teachers of 
music wherever they may be. 


Tueopore F. NoRMANN 


Singer’s Repertoire: Part I, Colora- 
tura Soprano, Lyric Soprano and Dra- 
matic Soprano, xxi, 321 pp.; Part II, 
Mezzo Soprano and Contralto, xix, 222 
pp.; Part III, Lyric and Dramatic 
Tenor, xix, 210 pp.; Part IV, Baritone 
and Bass, xix, 223 pp. Second edition. 
By Berton Coffin. New York: The 
Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1960. Set of four 
volumes, $22.50; I, II, ITI, and IV sold 
separately at $6.00 each. 


Singer’s Repertoire, a set of solo song lists 
for the nine most frequently occurring voice 
classifications, meets many and varied teach- 
er and student needs. The careful and accu- 
rate assignment of songs to proper voice 
classifications (there are separate lists for 
coloratura, lyric and dramatic sopranos in 
Volume I) can be analyzed profitably in 
teacher preparation courses, as can the de- 
tailed table of contents which includes groups 
of song titles in some thirty-six categories. 
These categories meet such varied studio and 
concert needs as French Recital Songs, Re- 
cital Openers, Humorous Songs, Staccato 
Singing, Solo Cantatas, Sacred Songs, and 
Songs with Added Instruments. 

Although there is no assigned rating of 
difficulty, songs of limited range are numer- 
ous, and the following information is listed 
in every case: (a) composer, (b) title, (c) 
range classification (high, medium low, medi- 
um high, etc.), (d) highest and lowest notes, 
and (e) publisher. Since the compiler has 
stressed “singability” as a major criterion for 
inclusion, this source will, from a music lit- 
erature point of view, need to be supple- 
mented by such sources as Barlow and Mor- 
genstern’s A Dictionary of Vocal Themes 
(New York: Crown Publishers, 1950) and 
standard dictionaries. In categories such as 
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Sacred Songs and Songs of Popular Appeal 
the young singer will find many old favorites 
for less sophisticated audiences. The experi- 
enced singer can discover a wealth of un- 
hackneyed material for venturesome program 
building indexed under Songs or Arias with 
Added Instruments and under Solo Cantatas. 
Even the most experienced studio or class 
voice teacher can well recommend this set of 
song titles to intermediate or advanced stu- 
dents who are ready to begin that phase of 
study which will prepare them eventually to 
select and program recitals on their own 
initiative. The college voice instructor can 
make a valuable contribution to the future 
music educator by having him locate reper- 
toire, or “work songs,” suitable for his own 
(the student’s) particular needs during his 
junior and senior years. Less experienced 
school vocal directors can use this valuable 
source to avoid posing insurmountable tech- 
nical ‘and interpretative problems which all 
too often result from assigning dramatic 
tenor or baritone solos to lyric sopranos. The 
imaginative teacher whose goal is to teach 
students to work independently will find a 
great many uses for this welcome set of 

source books. 
ArnoLp F. CASWELL 


The Folk Songs of North America 
in the English Language. By Alan 
Lomax. Melodies and guitar chords 
transcribed by Peggy Seeger. With one 
hundred piano arrangements by Mat- 
yas Seiber and Don Banks. Illustrated 
by Michael Leonard. Editorial Assist- 
ant, Shirley Collins. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Co., 1960; xxx, 623 
pp.; $7.50. 


Few persons have as intimate a knowledge 
of American folk music, and of the members 
of our folk culture who perform this music, 
as Alan Lomax. The collection at hand con- 
tains well over 300 songs, many collected by 
Lomax, the rest quoted from scholarly 
sources. As such it is a boon for the serious 
student of folk music as well as for the casual 
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folk-song lover and folk singer. The songs 
represent a broad cross-section of the Ameri- 
can heritage in English (omitting only one 
important category—recent Indian songs with 
English words). As a collection, this book 
deserves great praise. 

Lomax is also concerned with various theo- 
retical aspects of folk music, and his views 
emerge both from his statements and from 
the arrangement of the book. His approach 
is regional; he divides the country into four 
main traditions (with subdivisions): North- 
ern, Southern, Western, and Negro. Although 
there is a great deal of overlapping in the 
distribution of individual songs, each song is 
—so Lomax believes—primarily part of one 
of these traditions. The vocal style, orna- 
ments, and accompaniment also play impor- 
tant parts in identifying the regions. 

A long introductory section presents Lo- 
max’s views of folk music. Here we find that 
Lomax, while exceptionally well informed on 
the details of American folk songs, is some- 
times weak in theory and ethnomusicological 
literature. He overemphasizes the “folklore 
of sin” in American culture, the role of sex 
and the Puritan attitude towards it as deter- 
mining factors in shaping American material 
from the British tradition. He is concerned 
with the words of the songs rather than with 
the music; statements about the latter are 
limited to such non-descriptive generalities 
as the “pinched-voice, guilt-ridden” Southern 
vocal style; “old-style modal tunes” is as far 
as we get in describing the British tunes so 
well preserved in the American heritage. We 
read that “the first function of music, espe- 
cially of folk music, is to produce a feeling 
of security for the listener” but are given 
neither sociological, ethnographic, philosophi- 
cal nor aesthetic evidence. Thus, Lomax’s in- 
troduction takes for granted a great many 
things which may or may not be so. 

Among the other aspects of this book 
worth mentioning are the head notes for the 
songs; unfortunately, the arrangement is such 
that the notes for several songs appear to- 
gether, to be followed by the songs them- 
selves. It is sometimes hard to find the note 
accompanying a song. A short bibliography, 
a discography, and a short but practical gui- 


tar and banjo instruction guide are also in- 
cluded. Lomax’s book is a welcome addition 
to the large number of collections of Ameri- 
can folk songs already in existence. It should 
be used with enthusiasm by the casual folk- 
song lover, the practical music educator, and 
the college folk singer. Scholars should use it 
with care and circumspection. 

Bruno NETTL 


The Rhythmic Structure of Music. 
By Grovesnor W. Cooper and Leonard 
B. Meyer. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1960; xi, 212 pp.; $6.00. 


Here is a book that makes one think, think 
about music. As such it is a book that should 
be studied (and that is the only way one can 
read it) by all who deal with music and espe- 
cially by those in any way concerned with the 
performance of music. 

The authors, who are both members of the 
music faculty of the University of Chicago, 
have developed an analytical theory which 
identifies structured patterns of sounds and 
classifies them by using the terms of prosody. 
Once the reader has recalled the meaning of 
the terms iamb, trochee, anapest, dactyl, and 
amphibrach, it is seen that they serve the au- 
thors’ purposes very well and avoid confu- 
sions which could result from attempts to use 
terms more closely associated with music. 
From a purely snobbish viewpoint it can be 
argued that these terms give more “tone” to 
the book than such devices as short-long 
which are resorted to occasionally. And pos- 
sibly this is as it should be as this is a schol- 
arly book and not another introduction to 
music. 

In the opening chapter it is granted that 
some of the definitions which are set forth 
may seem “unusual or contrary to current 
use.” Stress, to Cooper and Meyer, refers to 
dynamics and is not to be confused with ac- 
cent, a much more complicated and signifi- 
cant element in their scheme of things. Yet 
the theory is developed in all clarity. Chap- 
ter two serves to demonstrate its use with 
“Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star” and “Ach Du 
Lieber Augustin.” It is doubtful that these 
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two favorites of childhood have ever before 
been subjected to such a profound “going 
over.” By the time the reader has studied 
these and the other relatively simple exam- 
ples on the “lower architectonic levels” he is 
immersed in this means of thinking about 
music. This chapter, by the way, provides an 
excellent lesson in the technique of variation 
and will undoubtedly be used for that pur- 
pose by teachers of composition and improvi- 
sation. 

The adjectives which are used to describe 
the effects of different groupings may seem 
subjective at times. “Ach Du Lieber Augus- 
tin” in different guises is “thumping and pon- 
derous,” “light and almost lilting,” and “obvi- 
ous—vulgar.” On the whole, however, the 
choice of words for this purpose seems apt. 
The authors are careful to qualify their use of 
such words as “decisive,” “weak,” and “am- 
biguous” as not being evaluative but merely 
descriptive. “Ambiguous rhythms have their 
own character and function and play just as 
important a role in shaping musical experi- 
ence as do unambiguous incisive rhythmic 
shapes.” 

From simple rhythmic structures the book 
moves to the more complex. Examples are 
plentiful and each one is diagrammed at vari- 
ous levels using the accent and unaccent 
signs employed in the scansion of poetry. 
Each discussion of a classification of rhythmic 
grouping is accompanied with references for 
further study and the chapters conclude with 
exercises. The book is well planned and nice- 
ly designed and should prove easy to use as a 
text book for schools that can schedule a 
course of this nature. 

That this is considered an important book 
for music educators should by this time be 
clear. Yet doubts about the theory arise. One 
wonders about such minute analysis of the 
melodies of such a spontaneous composer as 
Haydn and decides that Haydn didn’t com- 
pose this way. Being Haydn he didn’t have 
to. Possibly all these relationships were in- 
stinctively obvious to him. And yet we know 
that analysis of other composers’ works has 
been the delight of many of the great per- 
sonages of musical history. Did they employ 
anything that resembles this method? Possi- 
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bly. And yet the doubt will not be quelled. 

Finally, in the last chapter the issue was 
made clear to this reviewer with the analysis 
of the opening measures of the third move- 
ment of Brahm’s Third Symphony. “The first 
two measures might be superficially analysed 
as consisting of two groups, an iamb and a 
trochee. But there is really only one impulse. 
As the cellists play the E-flat we realize that 
the pressure of the impulse continues in ten- 
sion and that we are listening to a true end- 
accented rhythm.” Brahms makes this clear 
with his phrase and dynamic markings and 
one begins to wonder if all of this analysing 
and diagramming is necessary. If analytical 
designs are dependent on the way one per- 
forms the music, what is the purpose? 

This would seem to contradict the previous 
statement that this is an important and valu- 
able book, and yet it need not. Here is a way 
of looking at music not normally covered in 
books, but imparted by private instruction 
with master teachers when dealt with at all. 
The students of “The Rhythmic Structure of 
Music,” in learning to use the system, will 
learn so much about music and about ways 
of determining the true meaning of the music 
that any time spent on it will be worthwhile 
whether or not a foolproof method is dis- 
covered. 

Cuartes L. Gary 


Conducting Choral Music. By Robert 
L. Garretson. Boston: Allyn and Ba- 
con, Inc., 1961; viii, 246 pp.; $4.50. 


This is a routine presentation of the basic 
information needed by the choral conductor. 
Dealt with are organization, conducting tech- 
niques, tone and diction, rehearsal techniques, 
programs and concerts, budgets, and equip- 
ment. The sections dealing with organiza- 
tional detail are among the stronger portions 
of the book but all treatments are fairly com- 
prehensive. The appendix is probably the 
most valuable portion of the book, with in- 
formation on choral composers, music lists, a 
list of films on choral music, as well as pub- 
lishers and distributors of music and equip- 
ment. Four pages of hand signals used in 
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television are included. Robert L. Garretson 
is director of choral activities at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 


Paut S. Ivory 


A Modern Book of Esthetics: An 
Anthology. 3rd edition. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Melvin Ra- 
der. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1960; xxxii, 540 pp; 
$6.75. 


The first edition, in 1935, of Raders’ valu- 
able book had 31 selections from the writings 
of estheticians. The 1960 edition has expand- 
ed to 47 more generous excerpts, and the 
present text is approximately one and one- 
half times the length of the first. 

Rader has concentrated on three main sub- 
jects: art and the creative process (selec- 
tions from Wilde, Santayana, Tolstoy, Berg- 
son, Croce, Freud, Jung, Dewey and White- 
head among others); the work of art (Bo- 
sanquet, Prall, Langer, I. A. Richards, J. W. 
N. Sullivan, Parker, and others) ; and appre- 
ciation and criticism (Lee, Lipps, Hume, 
Pepper). 

As can be seen from this, there is no at- 


tempt to present a history of esthetics, even a 
recent history, but rather to provide exposi- 
tion of the main problems, ideas, and thought- 
trends of which the modern reader, art ap- 
preciator and concert-goer can well make im- 
mediate personal use. An appendix, with 
selections from Aristotle’s Poetics, on this 
basis, is quite a defensible inclusion. 

Rader’s contribution, through his notes 
and commentary, is to suggest “some basis 
for synthesis and reconciliation of doctrines 
that might otherwise appear contradictory.” 
This is no mean contribution, indeed, in a 
field where one’s impression on first reading 
in it is one of confusion, if not utter be- 
wilderment. 

Musicians who start to read esthetics are 
often dismayed by the paucity of examples 
from, and lack of much fruitful discussion of, 
music by esthetics writers . But this is prob- 
ably inevitable, since it has been true that 
few philosophically-trained writers have 
known about music in much depth and few 
musicians have read very systematically in 
esthetics and philosophy. However, Mr. Ra- 
der in some future edition may care to molli- 
fy us by including selections from such works 
as Meyer’s Emotion and Meaning in Music 
and Zuckerkindl’s Sound and Symbol. 

Paut S. Ivory 





